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The Small Advertisements on this page are inserted at 6d, per line, in the readable type shown. The Displayed Advertisements are 


THE INTERNATIONAL BOOK CIRCULAR. 


Notes on New and Forthcoming Publications and 
Classified Lists of Books are issued by 
ILLIAMS & NORGATE, 
Book Importers, 
14, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, 
London, W.C. 
SPECIMEN COPIES GRATIS. 


NOVEMBER SUPPLEMENT 
to Glaisher’s Remainder Book Catalogue is 
Now Ready. 

Extensive Purchases of Publishers’ Remainders 
at Greatly Reduced Prices, 

ILLIAM GLAISHER, 
Remainder and Discount Bookseller, 
265, High HOLBORN, LONDON. 

Also Catalogue of Popular Current Literature, 
and List of French Novels, Classics, &c. 


BOOKS FOR CHRISTMAS. 


and F, DENNY have just issued a New 
A, List of 100 pages, containing the most 
recent and noteworthy Books of the Season, 
including Books for Children and for Presents. 
—Post free on application to A. & F, DENNY, 
147, Strand, W.C. 








OO KS,—We want good Books, 
want Cash? 
thing rare, curious, quaint fine coloured plates, 
good bindings, old sporting books, &c, _List 
free.—JUCKES, Book Merchants and Exporters, 
Birmingham, 


THE MOSHER BOOKS. 


Do you 





THE MOST BEAUTIFUL LIST EVER ISSUED 
OF THESE EDITIONS SENT POST PAID ON 
REQUEST. 


THOMAS B. MOSHER, 
Portland, Maine, U.S.A. 


IRST EDITIONS of MODERN 
AUTHORS, including Dickens, Thackeray, 
Lever, Ainsworth ; Books illustrated by G. and 
R, Cruikshank, Phiz, Rowlandson, Leech, &c. 


The largest and choicest Collection offered for | 


Sale in the World. Catalogues issued and sent 
ry free on —, Books Bought.— 

ALTER T, SPENCER, 27, New Oxford 
Street, London, W.C. 


ADVERTISEMENTS (Select Trade) . 
for the COVER PAGES of the 
ACADEIIY should be sent not 
later than Noon on Thursday to 
9, East Harding Street, E.C. 
Terms, &c., on application. 





charged at 5s. per inch. 





| spondence, Xc., 


Good prices paid for any- | 


ST. PAUL’S GIRLS’ SCHOOL, 
Brook GREEN, HAMMERSMITH, W. | 


Trustees of the Foundation——The Mercers’ 

Company. 
HEAD MISTRESS: 

Miss FRANCES R. GRAY, 

Class. Trip., Newnham College, Cambridge. 

The SCHOOL will OPEN in JANUARY, 1904. | 

Full particulars may be obtained from the 

Head Mistress, at the School, or from Sir JOHN | 

WATNEY, Clerk to the Governors, Mercers’ | 


Hall, E.C, 

‘ge igre accurately and 
executed. 9d. per 1,000 words, 

duplicates. Highest testimonials. —Miss LAWSON, 

Blurton Road, Fenton, Staffordshire. 





promptly 
Carbon 





rqVYPEWRITING.—Reviews, Essays, Novels, | 
Plays, Poetry and Scholastic Work, Corre- | 
Typed; or from Dictation 
(Shorthand if desired). Foreign, Scientific, and 
difficult MSS. a speciality. Eight years’ expe- 
rience. Duplicating. Specimens, Terms and | 
Authors’ References sent.— GRAHAM, 34, 
Strand, W.C. (near Charing Cross Station). 





MIYPEWRITING.—Novels, Plays, Reviews, 

&e., accurately Typed at 10d, per 1,000 
words. Ten years’ experience, References to 
authors. Work by post quickly returned.— 
E. L. DAvipson, 68, Hyde Vale, Blackheath, 


London, 





Mm YPEWRITING.—Authors’ MSS., Legal, | 
[' Dramatic, and Scientific, carefully copied, 
from 10d, per 1,000 words. Excellent references 
and testimonials.—TYPIsT, 23B, Royal Parade, 
Croydon. 


TIVYPEWRITING.—THE WEST KENSINGTON | 

AGeNncy.—Authors’ MSS., Translations, Xe. | 
Legal and General Copying. Circulars, Xc., | 
duplicated. Usualterms. References, Estab- | 
lished 10 years.—SIKES & SIKES, 13, Wolverton | 
Gardens, Hammersmith Road, W. 





: 
TTVYPEWRITING promptly and accurately | 

done. 10d. per 1,000 words. Specimens 
and references.—Address, Miss MESSER, Lang 
Mead, Ditton Road, Surbiton, 8.W. | 





MIVYPEWRITING. — MSS. carefully type- 

written by Well Educated Lady. Terms | 
%d. per thousand words, MSS, returned to 
Authors post-paid. Recommended by Mr. 
ANDREW MELROSE, Publisher, 16 Pilgrim 
Street, London, E.C,—Apply, Miss Woon, 15, 
Sanderson Road, Neweastle-on-Tyne, 








A Few Extra Copies 
ALMANAC 


Issue) have been 





(presented with 


made ready for hanging. 


Sd. 


will secure you one of these Copies 
POS tT FREE, 
but EARLY APPLICATION is necessary. 


of THE ACADEMY 
this week’s 
mounted, glazed, and | 








CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSION. 
FORTHCOMING EXAMINATION. 


ASSISTANT EXAMINERS IN THE PATENT OFFICE 
(20-25), 22nd December, 1903. 


| HE date specified is the latest at which 


applications can be received. They must be 
made on forms to be obtained, with particulars, 
from the SECRETARY, Civil Service Commission, 
Burlington Gardens, London, W. 


LONDON TOPOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY. 


rP\HE FIFfRH ANNUAL MEETING of this 
Society will be held on WEDNESDAY, 





| 16th DECEMBER, 1903, at 5.15 p.m., in the 
| ROO MS OF THE SOCIETY OF ANTI- 
| QUARIES, 


BURLINGTON HOUSE. The 
Chair will be taken by Mr. LAURENCE 
GOMME, F.S.A, Tickets for the meeting may 
be obtained from the Hon, Secretary, BERNARD 
GOMME, 16, Ciifford's Inn, Fleet Street, E.C. 











ROYAL HISTORICAL SOCIETY. 
(INCORPORATED BY ROYAL CHARTER.) 
ry ORDINARY MEETING of the Society 

will be held on THURSDAY, DECEM- 
BER 17th, at 5 p.m, in CLIFFORD’S INN 
HALL, FLEET STREET, when CoLonen 
KE. M. LLOYD, R.E., will read a Paper on 
“CANNING AND SPANISH AMERICA,” 


PATON’S 


LIST of SCHOOLS and TUTORS, 
1,094 Pages, Red Cloth, Post Free 2/-, 


Contains particulars with illustrations of reliable 
Schools (in England and abroad) for Boys and 
Girls. If detailed statement of requirements 
be given, a selection of Prospectuses will be 
forwarded free of charge—J, & J, PATON, 
— Agents, 143, Cannon Street, London, 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY 


(LIMITED). 











SUBSCRIPTIONS may be entered at 

ANY DATE, for THREE, SIX, or TWELVE 

MONTHS, from ONE GUINEA per annum 

upwards. Prospectus of Terms, with 

List of New Books, post free on 
application. 


BOOKSELLING AND BOOKBINDING 


DEPARTMENT. 


All the BEST NEW BOOKS for CHRISTMAS and 
NEW YEAR GIFTS are on view and for SALE in 
Messrs. MUDIE’S NEW SHOW ROOMS, in Cloth, or 
in Handsome Leather Bindings. 


NEW BOOKS in Cloth at Discount Prices. 


GUIDE BOOKS. Baedeker’s, Murray’s, and 
Black’s Guides, at Discount Prices, " 


FOREIGN BOOKS. French, German, Italian, 
Spanish, and Russian Books kept in Stock or 
Supplied to Order. 


DICTIONARIES in all European 
Conversation Books, &c., Grammars. rm 


ea, Lg my A Large Stock of 
Second-Hanc s always on Sal t Great? 
Reduced Prices. . oe ’ 


BOOKBINDING.  High-Class and Plain, al) 


styles to order, by Experienced Oraftsmen. Old 
Bindings carefully repaired. 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY, 
30 to 34, New Oxford St., W.C., London; 
48, Queen Victoria Street, E.0., and 241, Brompton 
Road, S8.W.; 


and at Barton Arcade, Manchester. 
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‘*A key that unlocks the READY AN IDEAL BOOK 
golden treasury of English for 


Literature.’’—London Star. DECEMBER 15th. A XMAS FRESENT. 











CHAMBERS’S 
CYCLOPADIA OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. 


New Edition Entirely Re-written. 


Edited by DAVID PATRICK, LL.D. 


A History Critical and Biographical of Authors in the English Tongue from the Earliest Times 
till the Present Day, with Specimens of their ritings. 


COMPLETE IN THREE HANDSOME VOLUMES, Imp. 8vo. 
Cloth, £1=11=6 vet. Half-morocco, £2=5=-0O vet. 


SOME OF THE CONTRIBUTORS. 


Mr. ANDREW LANG, Mr. THEODORE WATTS-DUNTON: 


Rev. STOPFORD BROOKE, 
ey. STOPFO fe}e) Prof. RALEIGH 


Mr. EDMUND GOSSE, , A 

Mr. A. W. POLLARD, Prof. P. HUME BROWN, Prof. W. P. KER, 

Dr. SAMUEL R. GARDINER, Mr. SIDNEY LEE, Prof. J. ARTHUR THOMSON, 

Mr. AUSTIN DOBSON, Mr. A. C. SWINBURNE, Prof. RICHARD LODGE, &c. 
‘*A book to read, A history of literature, A work of reference, 


A collection of choice passages, A gallery of literary portraits.’’—London Daily Chronicle, 


New Xmas Books for Boys and Girls. 


Charmingly Illustrated by 


W. RAINEY, R.I., W. H. C. GROOME, R.B.A.., 
HAROLD COPPING, ARTHUR RACKHAM, A.R.W.S., &c. 


6s. 5s. 
THE MANOR SCHOOL: A Girl’s Story. By L. T. MRADE. THE SUNSET ROCK. A Story forGirls. By May BALpwin. 


“Their joys, sorrows, and peccadillos are wholly delightful.”"— Standard. ee ee eee ge ae ee Gm WUE CP GES & Hebe of 


this book.”—Glasgow Herald. 
DID YOU EVER? Child’s Coloured Picture Book. Written and 3s. 6d. 
Illustrated by LEWIS BAUMER. PETER THE PILGRIM. by L. T. MEAp®. 
“May be expected to set the nursery in a roar.”—/all Mall Gazette. Gay. By the Author of" Lettie? = Tip Ont." Go. Brentele. 
“ Prominent parts are playe’ by two of the most winsome youngsters who 
| ever existed in fiction.”— The Lady. 
SIBYL; or, Old School Friends. fy MAy BALDWIN, 
“Interesting on every p:ge."—Daily Record, 
THE DAUGHTERS OF A GENIUS. 
VAIZEY 
“Very bright and natural.”— British Weekly. 


LEWIS BAUMER, 
PERCY TARRANT, 


5s. 
A GAY CHARMER: A Girl's Story. By L. T. MEADE. 
“ Mrs. Meade is at her best and brightest. An ideal book for girls.”—Newcas/le 
Journal, 
WALSH THE WONDER WORKER. By G. MANVILLE FENN. 
“A graphic and exciting tale.”"—ZLiterary World. 


BRAINS AND BRAVERY. Stories toll by G. A. HENTY, Guy 
BOOTHBY, J. ARTHUR BARRY, KATHARINE TYNAN, and others. 
“A handsome volume of stirring tales.”—Literary World. 


By Mrs. G. DE HORNE 


2s. 
ANTHONY EVERTON. By J.S. Fuercuer. 
“No boy will be abie tu resist the fasvinations of ‘Anthony Everton.’ "— 
Evening News. 





‘* The Best Encyclopedia in the language.”’—7.P’s /Weckly, Jan. 9, 1903. 
TWENTIETH CENTURY ISSUE. 


Chambers’s Encyclopaedia. 


A Dictionary of Universal Knowledge. 
In Ten Vols., Imp. 8vo, cloth, £5; half-morocco, £7 10s. 


If you propose adding an Encyclopedia to your Library, or intend to give one as a Christmas 
Present, make certain that you purchase the one which will be of the greatest service. 


Read the undernoted opinions regarding 


CHAMBERS’S ENCYCLOPAEDIA. 


THE TIMES anya: ‘*For many, probably most, people, this work contains all they are ever likely to require.’’ 

THE DAILY CHRONICLE says: ‘‘The best Encyclopedia ever brought out. We have consulted it constantly, with increasing 
admiration for its uniform accuracy.’’ 

From T. P.’s WEEKLY, Jan. 9, 1903: ‘‘The best Encyclopedia in the language. 
and of cheapness.’’ 

Sir WALTER BESANT said: ‘‘A most excellent and trustworthy compendium of knowledge. 
which this work would not meet.”’ 


It is a miracle of accuracy, of fulness, 


I cannot imagine any difficulty 





CHAMBERS’S 
BIOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY. 


Edited by DAVID PATRICK, LL.D., and 
. HINDES GROOME. 


CHAMBERS'’S 


THE 
CONCISE GAZETTEER NINETEENTH CENTURY SERIES. 


Price 5s. net. 


OF THE WORLD. 
Price 6s. With 32 Maps, 8s. Half-morocco, 12s. 


“ A very useful volume, which contains a really 
prodigious amount of information.”—7imes. 





Cloth, 10s. 6d.; Half-morocco, 15s. 
Dealing with many thousand Celebrities of all 
Nations from the remotest times to the present 
day ; with copious Bibliographies and Pronuncia- 
tions of the more difficult Names. 





BRITISH SOVEREIGNS IN THE 
CENTURY. 


By T. H. &. COTT, M.A. 








Ww. & R. CHAMBERS, Ltd., LONOON; and Edinburgh. 
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L REEVE & 


Co.'s NEW WORKS. 





Vol. LIX. (1903), 42s. net. 


THE BOTANICAL MAGAZINE: Figures and Descrip- 
tions of New and Rare Plants. By Sir J. D. HOOKER, F.R.S., &c. Third 
Series. Vols. I. to LVIIL, each 42s. net. Published Monthly, with 6 Plates, 
3s. 6d. coloured. Annual Subscription, 42s. 

A Oomplete Set from the commencement, 129 vols., £135. 


THE HEPATICH OF THE BRITISH ISLES: Figures 


and Descriptions of all known British Species. By W. H. PEARSON. 2 vols. 
228 Plates. £7 10s. plain ; £11 2s. 6d. coloured. 


FLORA OF TROPICAL AFRICA. By D. Oliver, F.RS., 


Vols. I. to IIL, 208. each net. The CONTINUATION, edited by Sir W. T. 
THISELTON-DYER, F.R.S. Vol. V., 25s. 6d. net. Vol. VIL, 27s. 6d. net. 
Vol. VIIL., 258. 6d. net. Vol. IV., Parts I., IL, and IIL, 8s. net each. Published 
under the authority of the First Commissioner of His Majesty's Works. 


FLORA CAPENSIS : a Systematic Description of the 


Plants of the Cape Colony, Caffraria, and Port Natal. Vols. I. to IIL, by W. H. 
HARVEY and O. W. SONDER, 20s. each net. The OONTINUATION, edited by 
Sir W. T. TuIsELTON-DyER, F.RS. Vol. VL, 243. net. Vol. VIL. 33s. net. 
Vol. V., Part I.,9-. net. Published ander the authority of the Governments of 
the Cape and Natal. 


FLORA OF BRITISH INDIA. By Sir J. D. Hooker, C.B., 


G.O.3.L, F.R.S., &c., assisted by various Botanists. 7 vols. £12 net. 


FLORA OF MAURITIUS AND THE SEYCHELLES: a 
Description of the Flowering Plants and Ferns of those Islands. By J.G. BAKER, 
F.L.S8. 24s. net. 

HANDBOOK OF THE NEW ZEALAND FLORA: a 


Systematic Description of the Native Plants of New Zealand, and the Chatham, 
Kermadec’s, Lord Auckland's, Campbell's, and Macquarrie’s Islands. By Sir 
J. D, HOOKER, G.O,S.L, F.R.S. 


FLORA AUSTRALIENSIS : a Description of the Plants 
of the Australian Territory. By GEORGE BENTHAM, F.R.S., assisted by FER- 
DINAND MUELLER, F.R.S. 7 vols., £7 4s. net. 


FLORA OF THE BRITISH WEST INDIAN ISLANDS. 


By Dr. GRISEBACH, F.L.S. 1 vol., 42s, net. 


FLORA OF HAMPSHIRE, including the ISLE OF 


WIGHT : with Localities of the less Common Species. By F. TOWNSEND, M.A., 
F.L.S8. With Coloured Map and 2 Plates, 16s. net. 


FLORA OF WEST YORKSHIRE: with an Account of 


the Climatology and Lithology in connexion therewith. By FREDERIC ARNOLD 
Legs, M.R.O.S. Eng., L.R.O.P. Lond. 8ve, with Coloured Map, 21s. net. 


HANDBOOK OF THE BRITISH FLORA. By G. Bentham, 


F.R.S. Revised by Sir J. D. HOOKER, O.B., F.R.S. Seventh Edition. 9s. net. 


ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE BRITISH FLORA. Drawn by 


W. H. Frrou, F.L.S., and W. G. Smita, F.L.S. 1,315 Wood Engravings. Fifth 
Edition. 9%, net, 


THE NARCISSUS; its History and Culture. By F. W. 


BURBIDGHE, F.L.S. With a Scientific Review of the entire Genus by J. G. 
BAKER, F.R.S., F.L.S. With 48 beautifully Ooloured Plates, 30s, net. 


BRITISH FERNS. By M. Plues. 16 Coloured Plates 


and Woodcuts. %s, net, 
BRITISH GRASSES. ByM. Plues. 16 Coloured Plates 


and Woodeuts, 9s, net, 


HANDBOOK OF BRITISH MOSSES. By the Rev. M. J. 


BERKELEY, M.A., F.L.8. Second Edition. 24 Coloured Plates. 21s, net. 


SYNOPSIS OF BRITISH MOSSES. By C. P. Hobkirk, 
F.L.S. Revised Edition. 68. 6d. net. 

BRITISH FUNGI, PHYCOMYCETES, and USTILA- 
GINEX. By GEORGE MASSEE. 8 Plates, 6s, 6d. net. 

BRITISH FUNGOLOGY. By the Rev. M. J. Berkeley, 
M.A., F.L.S. With a Supplement of nearly 400 pages, by WORTHINGTON G. 
Smiru, F.L.S. 2 vols. 24 Coloured Plates, 36s. net. Supplement only, 12s, 

THE ESCULENT FUNGUSES OF ENGLAND. By 


©. D. BADHAM, M.D. Second Edition. Edited by F. CURREY, F.R.S. 12 
Coloured Plates, 12s. net. 


CONCHOLOGIA ICONICA; or, Figures and Descriptions 
of the Shells of Mollusks, with Remarks on their Affinities, Synonomy, and 
Geographical Distribution. By LOVELL REEVE, F.L.S., and G. B. SOWERBY, 
F.L.S, Complete in 20 vols. 4to, with 2,727 Coloured Plates, half-calf, £178 net. 

A detailed Lis: of Monographs and Volumes may be had. 


423. net. 


MONOGRAPH OF THE MEMBRACIDZ. By George 
BOWDLER BUCKTON, F.R.S., F.L.S., F.E.S., to which is added a Paper entitled 
“ Suggestions as to the Meaning of the Shapes and Colours of the Membracidze 
in the Struggle for Existence.” By EDWARD B. POULTON, D.Sc., M.A., Hon. 
LL.D. (Princeton), F.R.S., &c., Hope Professor of Zoology in the University of 
Oxford. Complete in | vol. 4to, with 2 Structural and 50 Ooloured Plates, 
cloth, gilt tops, £6 15s. net. 


Part CIV., 4 Coloured Plates, 5s. net. 


THE LEPIDOPTERA OF THE BRITISH ISLANDS. By 


CHARLES G. BARRETT, F.E.S. Vols. I. to VIII.. each 12s.; Large Edition, 
Vel. L., with 40 Coloured Plates, 53s.; Vols. II, to VIII.,each with 48 Coloured 
Plates. 63s. net. 


LABELLING LIST OF THE BRITISH MACRO-LEPI- 


DOPTERA, as arranged in “ Lepidoptera of the British Islands.” By OHARLES 
G, BARRETT, F.E.S. 1s. 6d. net, 


LEPIDOPTERA INDICA. By F. Moore, F.ZS., F.E.S. 


Vols, I. to V., each with 96 Coloured Plates, £9 5s. cloth ; £9 15s. half-morocco. 
Parts LXI. to LXVL, each lés, net. 


THE LEPIDOPTERA OF CEYLON. By F. Moore, F.Z.S. 


3 vols. medium 4to, 215 Coloured Plates, cloth, gilt tops, £21 12s. net. Published 
under the Auspices of the Government of Ceylon. 
TERACOLUS; a Monograph of the Genus. By E. M. 


BOW DLER SHARPE, Parts I. to XL, 4to, each with 4 Coloured Plates, 7s. 6d. net. 


THE LARVZ OF THE BRITISH LEPIDOPTERA, AND 


THEIR FOOD PLANTS. By OWEN §S. WILSON. With Life-sized Figures 
Drawn and Coloured from Nature by Eleanora Wilson. 40 Coloured Plates, 
63s. net. 


THE HYMENOPTERA ACULEATA OF THE BRITISH 
ISLANDS. By EDWARD SAUNDERS, F.L.S, Complete, with 3 Plates, 16s, 
Large-paper Edition, with 51 Coloured Plates, 68s. net. 

THE HEMIPTERA HETEROPTERA OF THE BRITISH 
ISLANDS. By EDWARD SAUNDERS, F.L.S. Complete, with a Structural Plate, 
l4s. Large Edition, with 31 Coloured Plates, 48s. net. 

THE HEMIPTERA HOMOPTERA OF THE BRITISH 
ISLANDS. By JAMES EDWARDS, F.E.S. Complete with 2 Structural Plates, 
12s. Large Edition, with 28 Coloured Plates, 43s. net. 

THE COLEOPTERA OF THE BRITISH ISLANDS. By 
the Rev. Oanon FOWLER, M.A., F.L.S. Complete in 5 vols., with 2 Structural 
Plates, £4, Large Edition, with 180 Coloured Plates, £14 net. 

A CATALOGUE OF THE BRITISH COLEOPTERA. 
poe bag ye ey ty ged = W. W. FOWLER, M.A., 1s. 6d.; or printed on 


THE BUTTERFLIES OF EUROPE. Described and 


BRITISH INSECTS. By E. F. Staveley. 
Plates and Woodcuts. 12s. net. 
New Edition. 
16 Coloured Plates and 
Woodcuts. 9s. net. 
BRITISH BEES. By W. E. Shuckard. 
STAINTON. Second Edition. 16 Coloured Plates and Woodcutz. 9s. net. 
BRITISH SPIDERS. By E. F. Staveley. 16 Coloured 
COCKROACH (PERIPLANETA ORIENTALIS). An Introduction to the 
Study of Insects. By L. 0. MIALL, Professor of Biology in the Yorkshire Col- 
FOREIGN FINCHES IN CAPTIVITY. By Arthur G. 
BUTLER, Pb.D., F.L.S., F.Z.S., F.E.S. With 60 Plates, beautifully Coloured by 
24 Plates. 9s. net. 
ELEMENTS OF CONCHOLOGY: An Introduction to the 


Figured by H. C. LANG, M.D., F.L.S. With 82 Coloured Plates, containing 
BRITISH BEETLES. By E. C. Rye. 

16 Coloured 
Plates and Woodcuts. 9s, net. 
Plates and Woodcuts. 9s. net. 
lege, Leeds, anid ALFRED DENNY, Lecturer on Biology in the Firth College, 
Hand. Royal 4to, cloth, £4 14s, 6d. net, 
Natural History of Shells, and of the Animals which formthem. By LOVELL 


upwards of 900 Figures. 2 vols., £3 18s, net. 
16 Coloured 
Revised by the Rev. Canon FOWLER, M.A., F.LS. 
BRITISH BUTTERFLIES AND MOTHS. By H. T. 
THE STRUCTURE AND LIFE HISTORY OF THE 
Sheffield. 125 Woodcuts. 7s. 6d. net, 
BRITISH ZOOPHYTES. By A. 8S. Pennington, F.LS. 
REKVF, F.L.S. 2 vols., 62 Coloured Plates, £2 16s. net. 





LOVELEI REEVE & Co., 


X.td., 


Publishers to the Home, Colonial, and Indian Governments, 


6, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W.C. 
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“THE TIMES” 


LITERARY SUPPLEMENT. 


A Special Literary Supplement is published with The Times 

on Friday. This Supplement is an impartial and authori- | 

tative organ of literary criticism and a comprehensive | 

and trustworthy medium of literary intelligence. It can 
be had with The Times of Friday alone. 


} 
} 
| 
} 
| 


Subscriptions, inclusive of postage, for The Times of Friday :— 
3 Months. 6 Months. 12 Months. 
Inland 3s. 3d. 6s. 6d. 13s. Od. 
Foreign 4s. 4d. 8s. 8d. 17s. 4d. 





CONTENTS OF FRIDAY, DEC. 11, 1903. 
Literature. Christmas Books. 
Lord de Tabley. 
The Middle Eastern Question. 


George Villiers, Second Duke of 
Buckingham. 


Round Kanchenjunga. 
The Fields of France. 
The Creevey Papers. 


Christmas Numbers. 





Correspondence. 
Our English Prose Epic. 
The Trelawney Ballad. 


} 
Drama. 


A Parisian “ Révue.” 


“THE TIMES” LITERARY SUPPLEMENT is also sold with | 
the Mail, or 

“THE TIMES” WEEKLY EDITION, upon payment of 
additional penny. 


an 


Address THE PUBLISHER, The Times, 
Printing House Square, London, E.C. 


WORKS by the late 
Mr. HERBERT SPENCER 


A SYSTEM OF SYNTHETIC PHILOSOPHY. 


FIRST PRINCIPLES. Thoroughly Revised ... 16s. 
PRINCIPLES OF BIOLOGY. Revised and Enlarged. 
ih ee 36s. 
PRINCIPLES OF PSYCHOLOGY. 2 2 vols. 36s. 
PRINCIPLES OF SOCIOLOGY. Vol. I. 21s. 
Ditto | a 18s. 
Ditto Vel, IEt: ... 16s. 
PRINCIPLES OF ETHICS. Vol.I. ... 15s. 
Ditto : | 12s. 6d. 
JUSTICE. (Separately) 6s. 
OTHER WORKS. 
THE STUDY OF SOCIOLOGY 10s. 6d. 
EDUCATION. Library Edition <<. aa 
Ditto Cheap Edition an 2s. 6d. 
ESSAYS. 3 Vols. - 30s. (or each Vol, 108.) 
FACTS AND COMMENTS se , 6s. 
VARIOUS FRAGMENTS. Enlarged E dition 6s. 
SOCIAL STATICS & MAN v. STATE 10s. 
MAN v. STATE. Separately 1s. 


A complete List of Works with Canteinn, Post Free 
upon application. 


ged Edition, representing the Philosophy as Completed and 
Revised, now ready. 8vo, cloth, 21s. 


EPITOME OF THE 


SYNTHETIC PHILOSOPHY OF 
HERBERT SPENCER. 


By F. HOWARD COLLINS. 
With a Preface by HERBERT SPENOER. 


WILLIAMS & NORGATE, 14, Henrietta Street, London, W.C. 


Fifth and Enlar 





DARLINGTON’S HANDBOOKS. 


Edited by RALPH DARLINGTON, F.R.G.S. 
Maps by BARTHOLOMEW. 


F’cap. 8vo. ONE SHILLING EACH. Illustrated. 


THE VALE OF LLANGOLLEN.—With Special Contributions 
from His Excellency E. J. PHELPS, late American Minister ; 
Professor JOHN RUSKIN, LL.D.; ROBERT BROWNING, A. W. 
KINGLAKE, and Sir THEODORE MARTIN, K.C.B. 

BOURNEMOUTH and NEW FOREST. 
THE OHANNEL ISLANDS. 

THE NORFOLK BROADS. 

THE ISLE OF WIGHT. 

BREOON and its BEAOONS. 

THE WYE VALLEY 





ROSS, TINTERN, and OHEPSTOW. 

THE SEVERN VALLEY. 

BRISTOL, BATH, WELLS, and WESTON-SUPER-MARE. 

BRIGHTON, EASTBOURNE, HASTINGS, and ST. LEONARDS. 
LLANDUDNO, RHYL, BANGOR, PENMAENMA WR. 
LLANFAIRFEOHAN, ANGLESEY, and CARNARVON. 

ABERYSTWYTH, BARMOUTH, MAOHYNLLETH, and ABERDOVEY. 

CONWAY, COLWYN BAY, BETTWS-Y-COED, SNOWDON, « FESTINIOG. 

BARMOUTH, DOLGELLY, HARLEOH, ORIOCIETH, and PWLLHELI. 

MALVERN, HEREFORD, WORCESTER, GLOUCESTER, & OHELTENHAM. 

1. THE Bor WELLS and the SPAS of MID- WALES. 


is._THE HOTELS of the WORLD. A Handbook to the leading | 


hotels throughout the world. 








“What would not the intelligent t tourist in Paris or Rome give for such a guide 


book as this, which teaches so much that is outside the usual scope of such | 


volumes ! "— Zhe Times. 
“It very emphatically tops them all.”—Daily Graphic. 
“The best Handbook to London ever issued.”—Liverpool Daily Post. 
THIRD EDITION, REVISED, 5s.—60 Illustrations, 24 Maps and Plans. 


LONDON AND ENVIRONS. 


By E. C. COOK and E. T. COOK, M.A. 

With Index of 4,500 References to all Streets and Places of Interest. | 
5 

Llangollen : DARLINGTON & Co. 


London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, KENT & Co., Ltd., 
The Railway Bookstalls, and all Booksellers. Paris and New York: BRENTANO’S 


MOORS, CRAGS, AND CAVES of the High 
Peak and Neighbourhood. By Ernest A. BAKER, M.. A. 
Illustrated with 43 Original Photographs of Climbs, Scenery, and 
Exploration in Derbyshire, Yorkshire, Leicester, Nottingham, &e., 
and two Maps specially drawn. Demy 8vo, cloth gilt, 6s. net. 


CHILDREN: THEIR THOUGHTS AND 
SAYINGS. By Rev. W. Harrison. An entirely New 
Collection of Charming Stories and Anecdotes. Second Edition. 
Crown 8vo, art cloth, 3s. 

EDNA LYALL. An Appreciation, with Biographical 
and Critical Notes. By REG. G. A. PAYNE. The MS. forming 
the basis of this book was read by “Edna Lyall.” Post 8vo, 
art cloth, ls, 6d. net. 


Favourably reviewed by over thirty periodicals and newspapers. 
ENGLISH PRACTICAL BANKING. By T. 


BOUCHIER Moxon, F.I.B. Eleventh Edition. The standard 
popular book on Banking. Demy 8vo, cloth gilt, 4s. 6d. net. 


JOHN HEYWUVOOD, 


29/30, SHOE LANE, LONDON, E.C. 
Deansgate and Ridgefiela, Manchester. 
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NOW READY. 


TURNPIKE TRAVELLERS 


AN ENGLISH VILLAGE STORY. 
By ELEANOR G. HAYDEN. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
FROM A THATCHED COTTAGE. 


2nd Edition. 6s. 


TRAVELS ROUND OUR YVIL- 
LAGE, Illustrated. 7s. 6d. net. 


Messrs. ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE & Co. 
beg to announce that the First 
Edition of Lord Wolseley’s Book, THE 
STORY OF A SOLDIER'S LIFE, is 
entirely exhausted, and that the 
Second Edition is now ready. 
2 vols., 32s. net. 


THE JAPANESE FAIRY BOOK. 
With Four Plates in Coiour and many Illustrations 
in the Text by Native Artists, 6s. net. 


The Outlook says: “A pleasant variant on the old 
deiightful themes. Will please many youngsters and 
grown-ups this Christmas.” 

“Is a very attractive publication. The Tales sre 
from the modern version written by Sadanami Sanjin, 
but are not literal translations, and the author has 
introduced touches of local colour or description, a» it 
seemed to him they were needed.”— The Field, 


BY THAMES AND COTSWOLD. 
By the Rev. W. H. Hurros, D.D., Author of = Tle 
Bampton Lectures. 1902,” &. With about 100 
Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 10a. 6d. net. 


“Sketches of a beautiful old-world English country. 
by a college don, with many happy illustrations.” 
Outlook. 


“Here Mr. Hutton turns from his more academic 
studies to discuss the country where he has spent * tlie 
holidays uf some fifteen years,’ The book is antiquarian 
and descriptive, and full of literary association and 
alhision.”— Daily News. 


CANADA IN THE 20th CEN- 


TURY. By A. G. BRADLEY. Illustrated, 16s, net. 


“Just such an informed and faithful picture of 
Canada and Canadian life as many Englishmen have 
sought for in vain.” —Outlook, 


OLD CAPE COLONY. A Chronicle 
of her Men and Houses, By .ors. A. P. TROTTER. 
With 100 Illustrations, 10s, 6.1, net. 

“Her pen-and-ink drawings of Cape scenes and 
buildings are admirably clear; her agreeable text is 
copious in accounts of the -more or less ‘arbitrary 
gents’ who settled in the Cape |i he service of the 
famous old Dutch East India Com: y. 


THE LIFE OF HUSH, FIRST 
VISCOUNT GOUGH, FIELD-MARSHAL, By 
ROBERT S. RAIt, Fellow of New College, Oxford. 
With Maps, Portraits, Plans, &c. 2 vols., demy 
8vo, 31s. 6d. net. 

“Mr. Rait’s:masterly narrative. A biography of 
unflagging interest, which commands the praise of all 
who are sensible of literary excellence.”—/all Mail 
Gazette, 


A NEW AND BEAUTIFUL ART BOOK. 
ENGLISH ILLUSTRATION : THE 
SIXTIES. By the late GLEESON WHITE. New 
Edition, limited to 350 copies. Demy 4to. Witu 
120 Woodcuts and 6 Photogravure Tilustrations. 
Full buckram, g‘lt, 31s. 6d. net. 


Second Edition Ready Immediately, 
THE LOG OF A COWBOY. Ranche 
Life in the Far West. By ANDY ADAMS, Illus- 
trated by E. Boyd Smith, Crown 8vo, 6s, 
6s. FICTION. 
THE SUCCESS OF THE SEASON. 


THE LITTLE SHEPHERD OF 
KINGDOM COME. By JOHN Fox. Iilnstrated 
by F.C. Yohn. Third Edition in the Press. 

“0. K. 38.” in the “C here says : “ A book to read. 
I heartily recommend * The Li:tle Shepherd of King: liom 
Come’ as one of the best novels of the yeer.’ 


MY POOR RELATIONS. By Maar- 
TEN MAARTENS. Stories of Dutch Peasant Life 
by the Author of “An Old Maid’s Love,” “ Her 
Memory,” “ God's Fool,” &c., 


A. CONSTABLE & Co., Limited. Westminster. 





ME. T. FISHER UNWIN 
bege to inform book-lovers and book- 
buyers that the following works, which he has 
selected from his latest catalogue as eminently 
suitable for gift-books, may be inspected at any 
bookseller’s. Should any difficulty arise, a post- 
card directed to Mr. Unwin. with the title of 
the book required and the name of the nearest 
bookseller, will secure you a cupy for inspection. 
For further particulars of the books see “ M.A B..” 
an illustrated guide to the best books. Post 
free, ld 











LADY DIANA BEAUCLERK. 
By Mrs. STEUART ERSKINE. With over 
100 Illustrations. £2 2s. net. 


QLD TIME ALDWYCH, KINGS- 
WAY AND NEIGHBOURHOOD. By 
CHARLFS GORDON. With 60 Illustra- 


tions. 2ls. net. 


| 
| 
| BIG_ GAME SHOOTING AND 
| 


TRAVEL IN SOUTH AND EAST 
AFRICA. By F.R.N.Frinpuay. Witu 
85 Illustrations. 15s. net. 

MOTOR-CARS AND THE APPLI- 
CATION OF MECHANICAL POWER 
TO ROAD VEHICLES. By Ruys 
JENKINS, With over 100 Illustration-. 
2ls. net. 

(RAIN OR CHAFF. A. C. Plow- 
den’s Autobiography. Demy 8vo, 
16s. net. 

A LITERARY HISTORY OF SCOT- 

LAND. By J. H. MILLER. Demy 
Svo, lbs. 

PORTRAITS OF THE SIXTIES. 
sy Justin) McCartHy. With 53 
Illustrations, Demy 8vo, 15s, net. 

THE MYSTICS, ASCETICS, AND 
SAINTS OF INDIA. By Jonn 
CAMPBELL OMAN. With 19 Illustra- 
tions. Medium 8vo, I4s, net. 

TRUE TALES OF MOUNTAIN 
ADVENTURE. By Mrs. AUBREY 
LE BLOND. With 36 Illustrations. 
Third Edition, 10s, 6d. net. 

LABOUR AND PROTECTION. 
Essays by Various Writers, Edited by 
H. W. MASSINGHAM. 6s, 


Ss . INDUSTRIES UNDER 

FREE TRADE. Essays ly Various 
Writers. Kuited by HaroLp Cox. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 


THROUGH CANADA IN HARVEST 
TIME. By JAMES LuMspDeEN. Witha 
Map and 50 Illus‘ rations. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE MERMAID SERIES OF OLD 
DRAMATISTS. 


New Thin Paper Fdition. Cloth, 2s, 6d. net. Leather, 
3s, 6d. net. A list of the volumes in this series sent 
free on receipt of a postcard, 


NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 
WILLIAM BARRY. 
THE DAYSPRING. 
BEATRICE STOTT. 
W R. H. TROWBRIDGE. 
* THE SITUATIONS OF LADY 
PATRICIA. 
RY HORNIMAN. 
THAT FAST MISS BLOUNT. 
E H. STRAIN. 
° LAURA'S LEGACY, 


MBS. CHAMPION DE CRESPIGNY 
MISCHIEF OF A GLOVE. 


Louis BECKE. 


ROSEMONDE. 


HELEN ADAIR. 





T. FISHER UNWIN, 








Paternoster Square, London. 
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MACMILLAN & Co.'s 
LIST. 


THE LIFE OF 
E. GLADSTONE. 


By JOHN MORLEY. 
With Portraits. In Three Volumes, 8vo, 42s. net. 


THE CRANFORD SERIES. 
NEW VOLUME. 
EVELINA. By Fanny BurRNEYy. With 


an Introduction by AUSTIN DORSON, and I)!us- 
trations by HUGH THOMSON. Crown &vo, cloth 
elegant, gilt edges, 6s. Also with uncut edges, 
paper label. 6s. 

OLD QUEBEC: The Fortress of 
New France. By Sir GILBERT PARKER and 
C.G. BRYAN. With 25 Photoeravure Portraits, 
97 Full-Page and other Illustrations in the text, 
and 5 Maps. 8vo, 15s, net. 


WESTMINSTER GAZETTE.—* A reecrd of extra- 
ordinary interest, set forth in a most attractive and 
spirited style.” 


By LORD AVEBURY. 
ESSAYS and ADDRESSES, 1900- 


1903. 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 





VOLs. III. and IV. NOW READY. 


A HISTORY OF ENGLISH 
POETRY. by W. J. CouRTnopr. ©.B.. M.A., 
D.Litt., LL.D. Vols. JII. and IV. svo, 10s. net 
each. 

*,* Previously published, Vols I. and IT. 10s net each. 


STANDARD.—* The whole work, when completed, 
will take rank as an English classic of the first order, 
combining critical excellence scarcely inferior to 
Johnson's with a philosophic analysis which is all 
Dr. Courthope’s own.” 





2nd EDITION BROUGHT UP TO DATE. 
MACMILLAN’S GUIDE TO 


PALESTINE AND EGYPT. !n- 


eluding the Sadan. with some Notes on Uganda. 
With 50 Mapsand Plans. Globe 8vo, 10s. net. 
PILOT.—*“ The Palestine portion of the ‘ Palestine 
and Egypt’ volume is an excellent and entertaining 
piece of work; it discriminates intelligently between 
the clearly spurions relics and the possibly genuine, 
and abounds in enlightened Biblical allusion. Fgypt 
aleo is in ec mpetent hands.” 


THE! EVERSLEY SERIES. —New Volumes. 


Globe 8vo, 4s. net each. 
HISTORICAL STUDIES. 
By JOHN RICHARD GREEN. 
STRAY STUDIES. Second Series. 
By JOHN RICHARD GREEN. 


ENGLISH MEN OF LETTERS.—-New Series. 
FANNY BURNEY. By AwusTIN 


Dobson. Crown 8vo, gilt top, 2s. net. 

Mr. FRANCIS THOMPSON, in the ACADEMY.— 
“One of the very best in the whole sequence of 
miniature biographies. ...A fascinating little bio- 
graphy. . .. You cannot open a dull page.” 


RE-ISSUE OF SELECTED VOLUMES OF 
THE GOLDEN TREASURY 
SERIES. 

In limp leather, gold backs, and gilt edges, 3s, 6d. net 
each, Also cloth, 2s. 6d. net each. 


THE GOLDEN TREASURY OF 
THE BEST SONGS AND LYRICAL 
POEMS IN THE ENGLISH LAN- 
GUAGE. Selected and a:ranged, with Notes, 
by FRANCIS TURNER PALGRAVE, First Series. 
Second Series. 

SELECTED POEMS OF 

MATTHEW ARNOLD. 

POEMS OF SHELLEY. Selected 
and arranged by STOPFORD A. BRooKR, M.A. 

THE RUBAIYAT OF OMAR 
KHAYYAM. Rendered into English Verse 
by EDWAKD FIrzGRRALD. 


POEMS OF WORDSWORTH. 


Chosen and Edited, with Preface, by MATTHEW 
ARNOLD. 


*.* Macmillan’s Illustrated Catalogue Post 
Free on application. 


MACMILLAN & Co., Ltd., London. 
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Literary Notes and News 


AnD LireraTureE came Mr. A. W. Pinero’s answer 

to the inquiry as to which two new books pleased 

and interested him most during his year’s 
reading—*‘ Mr. Morley’s Life of Gladstone ; this swamps my 
recollection of all other new books this year” ; also from 
Professor Dowden comes his selection of Walter Raleigh’s 
“‘ Wordsworth,’’ and F. C. 8. Schiller’s ‘‘ Humanism.”’ 


T late for the Christmas number of Tae Acapemy 





Tais week we issue The Academy Almanac, crowded 
out last week, which it is hoped will prove not only 
interesting but practically useful to all engaged in literary 
work. Its compilation has been a matter of no little 
difficulty, for it is truly amazing how “ authorities ’’ differ 
as to the birth and death datesof famous men. Some day, 

rhaps, we shall be granted a fairly accurate work of 

iographical reference, but at present such a book appears 
non-existent. Curiously enough the Epitome to the 
Dictionary of National Biography does not condescend 
to give the day of the month upon which a great man 
or woman made his or her entrance or exit. Why this 
omission ? 





A CORRESPONDENT writes to suggest that a Bookbuyers’ 
League should be formed, ‘‘ the members of which should 
bind themselves to purchase books at bond fide book- 
sellers only.”” What isa bond fide bookseller? And what 
would those booksellers who were not considered as such 
say of and to the League? There may, however, be 
something in the idea, but I think the first move should 
be made by the booksellers, who at present seem not to 
have any definite idea of how to help us to help them. 





At Christmas it is the ‘‘ standard writers” who receive 
most patronage. The works of Dickens are sold literally 
in hundreds. Thackeray, of course, appeals to a much 
more limited public. The editions sold vary in quality 
from morocco-bound vellum to the paper-backed “ six- 

nny.” It is curious to learn that one bookseller at 
east has found for some time past that his sales of 
Dickens’ books are equalled if not surpassed by the 
demand for—Miss Austen! He ascribes this fact in part 
to the circumstance that Miss Austen’s manner and period 
especially lend themselves to dainty treatment by the 
publishers, and there are, accordingly, a large number of 
very charming editions of her works in the market. It 
must also be remembered that Miss Austen is, amongst 
other things, a young person’s writer. 





Tuere is a marked decline in the Christmas sales of 
Stevenson. Except perhaps as regards the new half-crown 
edition of some of his works, the popularity of “ R. L.8.” 
has shown signs of failing for some time past. To 
revert to the ‘‘ classics,” Lord Lytton appears to be quite 
dead, and Disraeli equally so. As for Byron, he is not 

ven stocked at many shops. The public indifference to 


Byron may, I think, be traced partly to the fact that 
modern taste is not sufficiently considered in the format 
and get-up of his works. More than one bookseller has 





Mrs. FELKIN (Ellen Thorneycroft Fowler) 
(Photo, Alice Hughes} 


assured me of his belief that a pretty pocket edition of 
“Don Juan” would be widely purchased. 





Mention of Byron brings me tothe poets. And reference 
to the poets stirs me to note that the utter absence of 
new poetry is in itself a distinct feature of the present 
season. There is Mr. Kipling’s ‘‘ Five Nations,” of 
course, and that has sold well, but beyond that work the 
output of serious verse has been practically nil. Of the 
calf-bound poets Browning undoubtedly secures the best 
of the Christmas patronage. Now, as ever, the ladies are 
his chief supporters. The quite extraordinary popularity 
of “‘ Omar Khayyam ”’ shows no sign of abatement. New 
editions are always coming out—there have been twenty 
during the past three months!-—and every new edition 
seems to sell. The prices of these reprints range from 
six pence to six shillings. I am unable to recall any 
instance of an edition of FitzGerald’s version produced in 
recent times that has met with failure. I believe a reprint 
in brown ink on brown paper would find a public. 





Tae Christmas season naturally produces an extensive 
demand for art and toy books. A fact to be noted in 
connection with this year’s productions is the remarkable 
prominence of the colour-print. Recent devices for 
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lessening the expense and labour connected with the 
production of colour prints have stimulated the output of 
such work in a quite remarkable degree. One is now 
able to purchase books containing one hundred almost 
perfect reproductions in colour for the sum of a pound. 
Separate volumes in the series to which I refer are 
devoted to the work of such artists as Mortimer Menpes, 
Helen Allingham, George Cruikshank, and others. These 
works of course are art-books pure and simple; but it is 
in connection with general literature that the effect of 
new colour-printing processes becomes most apparent. 





Oxe firm, for instance, which issues novels for young 
people is selling a volume, strongly bound, in royal 
octavo, containing sixteen excellent pictures in colour, 
for eighteenpence. Other volumes, in similar format and 
containing from eight to a dozen coloured plates, may be 
had for a shilling. Colour printing plays an equally 
important part in certain classical re-issues which are now 
on the market. I inspected recently the reprint of a 
book which in the original edition sells at anything 
from £8. The reproduction contains copies of all the 
original colour-plates—thirty-six in number—and may be 
had for 4s. 6d. Then again I noticed a devotional work 
for children, also priced at 4s. 6d. This volume contains 
a dozen careful reproductions in colour from ‘‘ old masters ” 
and a bookseller told me that he had sold several copies 
on the strength of the pictures alone. One notices the 
ubiquity of the colour A oon too, in connection with the 
annuals. Mr. Lang’s newest volume of Fairy Stories, for 
instance (‘‘Crimson”’ this time), contains half-a-dozen 
pictures in colour. It should be noted that none of the 
reproductions to which I have referred are at all of the 
‘‘oleograph”’ pattern. Tone and ‘‘register” are alike 
excellent in all cases; and the combined effect is one 
which ten years ago could scarcely have been obtained by 
the most careful and costly process then known. 





Tue Christmas number of the New York “Critic” 
is quite admirable, full of good pictures and good 
writing. The illustrations to *‘ Parsifal,” reproductions 
from the lithographs of Fantin-Latour, and the etchings 
of Egusquiza, to ‘‘ Watts and Ideal Portraiture” and to 
‘* American Painters of the Sea” are all first rate. 


Tuat the year is drawing to a close is brought home by 
the appearance for 1904 of that old and valued friend of 
all workers with the pen, ‘“‘ Whitaker.” The article on 
Copyright will be read with interest by.all concerned in 
that thorny question. What a gold mineaset of Whitaker 
will be to the future historian. 


Tne late Colonel Richard Henry Savage, author of the 
widely read ‘‘ My Official Wife,’ seems to have led an 
adventurous and stirring life; he travelled in Turkey, 
Asia Minor, Russia, Japan, China, Corea, graduated at 
West Point in 1868, and served in the Egyptian army ; he 
was a railway engineer in South America, was senior 
major of the Second United States Volunteer Engineers 
during the Spanish war. Authors of to-day are more 
often men of action and world-wide experience than were 
those of yesterday. 





Hermann SuperMANN is about to undertake a long 
visit to Japan. 





Jonas Lig, the famous Danish novelist, celebrated his 
seventieth birthday last month. 





‘Tue deaths are recorded of Wilhelm von Polenz, the 
novelist, at the early age of forty-two, and of Richard 
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Schmidt-Cabanis, the well-known Berlin humourist, who 
for twenty years edited “‘ Ulk,”’ the humorous supplement 
of the “‘ Berliner Tageblatt.” 





Tue hundredth anniversary of the death of Herder will 
be celebrated at Weimar on December 18. Dr. Suphan 
will deliver a sermon in the Stadtkirche where Herder held 
the office of first preacher and in front of which is his 
monument, and on the following day there will be a 
ae of Liszt’s music to his poem, “‘ Der entfesselte 

rometheus,” It should be remembered that in his 
greatest work, ‘‘Ideen zur Geschichte der Menschheit ” 
(1784-91), Herder anticipated the theory of evolution. 





Tue attention of students should be drawn to the 
enormous amount of material made available for future 
historians by the energy and enterprise of German professors 
of history, supported as they mostly are by the reigning 

rinces or by academies or by historical commissions. 
se a recent week alone—from now until Christmas is 
the great publishing season of Germany—we have seen a 
dozen nek works each in its particular line of the greatest 
excellence. Among them we may mention the ninth 
volume of “Briefe und Akten zur Geschichte des 
dreissizjahrigen Krieges” which extends from January 
1611 to October 1612; the first volume of “ Die Pipstlichen 
Annaten in Deutschland wihrend des XIV. Jahrhunderts ”’ 
which extends from John XXII. to Innocent VI.; the 
correspondence between Henry, Prince of Prussia and 
Catherine II. of Russia (1770--80), one of a large series 
of works designed to illustrate the history of the House 
of Hohenzollern by the publication of correspondence, 
biographical sketches, and monographs on special historical 
events, the material being drawn chiefly a the Royal 
Archives at Charlottenburg; letters written to his family 
in 1870-71 by Hans von Kretschman, formerly General of 
Infantry, and the list could easily be extended. 





Anp besides this raw material of history, so to speak, 
there are numerous works which represent the finished 
article such as the excellent series on medieval and modern 
history, edited by G. von Below and F. Meinecke. ‘The 
scheme is comprehensive, and includes: (1) books on 
general historical subjects, such as the ‘“‘ Medizeval World- 
Philosophy,” the “‘ History of the Rationalistic Movement ” ; 
(2) ordinary political history; (3) constitutional history, 
including among other things law and economics ; and 
(4) matters subsidiary to history such as antiquities, 
science, art and literature. 





Wirs the beginning of the New Year the “ National 
Review ”’ will contain the first of a series of papers entitled 
“The Poet’s Diary,” edited by Lamia; a title which will 
recall to many readers ‘“‘ The Garden That I Love.” 





Mr. Wittiam Roscoe Tuayer, editor of ‘“‘ The Harvard 
Graduates’ Magazine,” is collecting for publication the 
Letters of the late Professor John Fiske, the well-known 
American historian, and will be grateful if owners of such 
letters will either lend the originals or send copies to him 
at 8, Berkeley Street, Cambridge, Mass. A Memoir of the 
late Professor will be published with the Letters. 


Mr. Sropart Waker has almost completed and will 
shortly publish a series of studies entitled ‘‘ The Vagabond 
as Man of Letters.” He has selected as his thirteen types: 
Chatterton, Ben Jonson, Marlowe, Sterne, Sir Richard 
Steele, Sheridan, Burns, Heine, De Quincey, Borrow, 
Hartley Coleridge, Adam Lindsay Gordon and Robert 
Buchanan. 
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Mr. Extior Stock announces for early publication a 
cheap edition of ‘“‘S. Gilbert of Sempringham and The 
Gilbertines. A History of the only purely English 
Monastic Order,” by Miss Rose Graham, F.R.Hist.S. 
The work will be illustrated by photographs of the locality 
in the present day and by drawings and plans of the 
monastery in the olden times. 


Te reading public surely deserves better of those 
publishers who flood the book-market with reprints and 
reissues bearing no indication whatever that they are not 
new books ; as a correspondent writes to me :— 

Your attention has probably been drawn ere this to the fact 
that a book, which was reviewed in last week’s ACADEMY as “a 
new novel,” is really a reprint of an old one, which first appeared 
about eleven years ago. I would not therefore trouble you 
now on the subject except to suggest that you would confer a 
favour on all editors and book reviewers by making it the 
occasion for a paragraph in Tae AcapEMy, impressing on 
publishers the necessity and the importance of sending with 
all books for review a memorandum stating whether they are 
new books calling fer detailed criticism, dr only new editions 
requiring a brief notice. 

The number of reprints of novels and poetry which have 
lately issued from the press, without any indication of their 
being reprints, is very large. 

All reviewers and editors will cordially agree, and 
publishers should help in their own interest. 


Masor-GeneraL Sir Freperiok Maurice had hoped to 
have been able to present his ‘‘ Diary of Sir John Moore” 
to Miss Moore, that great soldier’s niece, on her hundredth 
birthday, which fell on the 5th inst. Circumstances, 
however, ~ revented this interesting birthday present from 
being ready in time. The book will be published by 
Mr. Edward Arnold early in January, 1904. 


A voLuME on Medieval England (1066 to 1350), by Miss 
Mary Bateson, will be published by Mr. T. Fisher Unwin 
next Monday in the “Story of the Nation” series. The 
work is divided into parts coinciding with chronological 
periods, and in each part are chapters on the organisation 
of the royal household, on the nobility, the clergy (secular 
and regular), the burgesses and traders, the tillers of the 
soil. Throughout it is intended to give the history of 
domestic life a principal place, and political events are 
considered mainly in so far as they directly affected the 
course of social civilisation. 


In the Magazines 


Ir is almost as difficult to keep pace with the Maga- 
zines and Reviews as it is with the enormous output of 
“autumn” books. It is simplest and probably best 
merely to indicate the articles which are likely to interest 
readers of Tae Acapemy anp LiterarurE—making no 
comment :— 

“Oxford Revisited.” 

“ Voltaire.” 

“The Latest View of History,” by 
G. M. Trevelyan. 
“Theodor Mommsen,” 
dent of Trinity. 


BLAcKWooD~ - - 


INDEPENDENT REVIEW 


by the Presi- 


Windsor - - “The Art of Mr. G. H. Boughton, R.A.” 
by John Oldcastle. 
“Quaint Survivals of Ancient Cus- 
toms,” by Ernest Protheroe. 
CHAMBERS’Ss~- - “The Burns Cult in America,” by 


James Main Dixon, F R.S.E. 
“ Recollections of Sir Frederick eigh- 
ton,” by W. W. Fenn. 
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‘Theodore Mommsen,” by Emil 


Reich, D.C.L. 

“The Handwriting of George Fox” 
(Illustrated), by Isaac Sharp, B.A. 

“ Grangerised Books,” by the Editors. 

“The Signs of Old London, I.,” by 
Julian King Colford. 

“ The Scott Gallery.” 

“The Poetic Aspect of Life,” by 
H. H. Dodwell. 

“ Thackeray’s Friendship 
American Family, IT.” 


Montuty Review - 


JOURNAL OF FRIENDS’ 
Historica Soctety. 


Sr. Nicno.as 


MAoMILLAN’s - 


Tne Century - - with an 


“John S. Sargent, Portrait Painter,” 
hy Mrs. Meynell. 

“Trish Toys for Christmas.” 

“Whistler the Purist,” by Mortimer 
Menpes. 

“Mr. Whibley’s ‘Thackeray’,” by 
Andrew Lang. 

“Samuel Rawson Gardiner,” by the 
Rev. W. H. Hutton, B.D. 

“Tennyson’s Suppressed Poems,” by 
J. C. Thomson. 

“Ts English Becoming Corrupt ?” by 
Professor Thomas R. Lounsbury. 
“The University of St. Petersburg,” 

by President Thwing. 


Tne Wortp’s Work. 


CorNHILL - 


Harrer's - - 


“The Present Position of Zionism,” 
by Albert M. Hyamson. 


Empire Review ° 


“The University of London,” by Sir 
A. W. Riicker. 

‘Lord Wolseley’s Memoirs,” by Lieut.- 
Col. W. H. James. 

“The Rhetoric of Landor,” by Vernon 


CONTEMPORARY - 


“‘ About Theodor Mommsen,” by Sidney 
Whitman. 

“The Ox and the Ass Legend of the 
Nativity,” by Austin West. 

“England's Moated Houses,” by Oscar 
Parker. 

“The Right Hon. John Morley,” by 
W. T. Stead. 

“Samuel Smiles, LL.D.,” by William 


Encrisu ILLUSTRATED 


Sharp. 
“Rudyard Kipling,” by F. York 
Powell. 
NATIONAL - - “Some Early Impressions— Editing,” 


by Sir Leslie Stephen. 

““A Plea for the Protection of Shake- 
speare,” by Miss Godley. 

“Mr. Morley’s Life of Gladstone,” by 
Hugh H. L. Bellot. 

“The Novels of Charlotte Bronté,” 
by L. E. Tiddeman. 


- “A Side Light on Comic Journalism,” 
by G. 8. Layard. on! 
“ American Memorials in London,” by 

J. K. Colford. 


“The Field of Art.” 

“Prime Ministers I Have Known: 
[.—Disraeli,” by Henry W. Lucy. 

New Liperat Review “ Language and Jewish Life,” by Israel 

Zangwill. : 

“Portraits,” by C. G. Compton. 

“The Book as an Instrument,” by 
J. Rigby Smith. 

“The Deliverance of Dante,” by the 
Rev. Hugh Morrison, D.D. 


WESTMINSTER - - 


Goov Worps 


ScriBver’s - 


Tue Loxpon - ~ 


WOKSELLERS’ Catalogues Leceived: Messrs. Douglas 
and Foulis, Edinburgh (General); Mr. B. H. Blackwell, 
Oxford (General); Mr. Joseph Pollard, Falmouth (Works 
on Cornwall and General); Messrs. Nilsson & Co., Wardour 
Street (Catalogue Général de la Librairie Francaise). 
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ue latest fof the ‘Avon Booklets’”’ published by 

Mr. J."Thomson, at Avon Glen, Warwick, belongs 

{ to a class of publication with which, I confess, i 
have little sympathy. It consists of a textual 
reproduction of all the poems (save four) published by 





Mr. WILLIAM CANTON 
[Photo, Kat 


Praguell, Brompton Square } 


Tennyson at various times and various places, but 
deliberately omitted by him from the final editions of his 
‘qWorks.” I quite admit that, the thing having been 
done, one finds it convenient to possess the booklet, if only 
because it brings together within one cover matter which 
is scattered over a wide surface of book and periodical. 
Moreover, Mr. Thomson (who is, apparently, the editor as 
well as the publisher of the “ Booklet”’) reprints in this 
livret a poem which has not hitherto been ascribed to 
Tennyson, but which certainly has about it the Tennysonian 
ring —that is to say, the ring which the poet gave to some 
of his acknowledged work in 1852. In that year he 
contributed several ‘‘ copies of verses ” to the ‘‘ Examiner ” 
over the signature of ‘ Merlin.” The stanzas which 
Mr. Thomson now reproduces—‘‘ Suggested by reading 
an Article in a Newspaper”—are signed ‘‘ 'Taliessen,” 
but are, I think, most probably from the same mint as 
** Merlin’s.” 

Mr. Thomson (for I presume it is he) has already quoted, 
in an article in “‘ Harper” for December, some of these 
stanzas by ‘‘ Taliessen.’”’ Here are two out of several 
others, addressed to the newspapers of that day :— 


You hide the hand that writes: it must be so, 
For better so you fight for public ends ; 

But some you strike can scarce return the blow ; 
You should be all the nobler, O my friends. 

Be noble, you! nor work with faction’s tools 

To charm a lower sphere of fulminuating fools. 


But, knowing all vour power to heat or cool, 
To soothe a civie wound or keep it raw, 


Be loyal, if you wish for wholesome rule : 
Our ancient boast is this—we reverence law. 
We still were loyal in our wildest fights, 


Or loyally disloval battled for our rights. 


The whole poem may be read in the “ Examiner” for 
February 14, 1852, and can be admired at least for the 
simplicity and vigour of its language. 
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It is a pity, by the way, that Mr. Thomson does not 
confine himself to bibliography. Notall of the subscribers 
to the present ‘“‘ Booklet”’ will be pleased, I fancy, with 
some of the opinions to which its editor gives utterance. 
Some at least, if not all, will demur to the suggestion that 
Tennyson was “born probably with little more than the 
average gift for rhyme,” and became a poet only because 
he had “early in life determined to be” one. If men 
with an “average gift for rhyme” can become poets by 
merely “determining,” why are there not dozens of 
Tennysons instead of one? Mr. Thomson has references 
also to “‘ the worthlessness of most of the criticism lavished 
on Tennyson by his coterie of adulating friends ” (page 125) 
and “the fulsome praise lavished on him by his incon- 
siderate friends” (page 126). There are many who think 
that the commendations bestowed on Tennyson’s early 
work by such men as Arthur Hallam were, in the 
circumstances, not at all over-done. 

As a small contribution to Tennysoniana, I may note 
that, in his new “ Recollections of a Diplomatist,” Sir 
Horace Rumbold quotes (page 5) the whole of the 
“‘ suppressed ”’ sonnet, beginning— 


Me my own fate to lasting sorrow doometh, 


which Tennyson published in ‘‘Friendship’s Offering” 
for 1832, and which Mr. Thomson duly reproduces. Sir 
Horace says that the sonnet way recited to him by Adelaide 
Kemble (Mrs. Sartoris), not for the first time, one day in 
1873, ‘‘ when I had been speaking to her in a somewhat 
desponding mood.” He notes further that the sonnet was 
printed in ‘‘ Notes and Queries ” for November 5, 1892. 

I do not altogether envy the man who undertakes to 
prepare the bibliography of Herbert Spencer. It is not 
that Mr. Spencer published so very many books, as that 
he issued so many sections of them in separate form, and 
also reprinted separately so many magazine articles. His 
first publication—‘‘ The Proper Sphere of Government ”’ 
(1843)—was a reprint of letters contributed toa periodical. 
Then came “‘ Social Statics ’’ (1851), three sections of which 
were afterwards reproduced separately. In 1852 came 
“A Theory of Population,” in 1854 ‘‘ Over-Legislation,” 
in 1855 ‘Principles of Psychology” and “ Railway 
Morals and Railway Policy,’’ in 1857 ‘‘ A New Theory of 
Population,”’ and in 1858-63 ‘‘ Essays : Scientific, Political, 
and Speculative.” In 1861 Mr. Spencer issued “‘ Education : 
Intellectual, Moral, and Physical”; in 1862, “‘ First 
Principles ’’; and in 1864 “ Principles of Biology” 
“* A Classification of the Sciences.” 

To 1870 belongs Mr. Spencer’s ‘‘Spontaneous Genera- 
tion,” to 1873 his ‘‘ Study of Sociology,” and to 1876-96 
his ‘‘ Principles of Sociology.’’ ‘‘The Man versus the 
State’ came in 1844, and ‘‘ Factors of Organic Evolution ” 
in 1887. In the nineties we had “ Principles of Ethics” 
(1892), ‘The Inadequacy of Natural Selection ’’ (1893), 
and ‘‘ Various Fragments” (1897). In 1902 came ‘“‘ Facts 
and Comments ”—the last of the works. It is not pretended 
that this list is complete, but it may serve for the moment. 
One may note that the book on ‘‘ Education ” was re-issued 
this year: that there was a sixth edition of “ First 
Principles”’ in 1900; that in 1900, also, there was an 
enlarged edition of the ‘‘ Various Fragments”; that 
‘Principles of Biology” was revised and enlarged in 
1898 ; that an enlarged and final edition of the “ Essays ” 
appeared in 1891; that “Principles of Psychology” 
appeared in a third edition in 1890, and “ Principles of 
Sociology ” also in a third edition in 1885. 

“Aphorisms from the Writings of Herbert Spencer” 
appeared in 1894, and in 1900 Mr. H. C. Macpherson 
published a monograph on “ Herbert Spencer: the Man 
and his Work,” which has probably done a good deal to 
popularize the philosopher’s teaching. 


and 


Tae Bookworm. 
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Reviews 


Up High 


Round Kanconensunca. By Douglas W. 


(Arnold. 18s. net.) 


KanocuenJunca, which I am informed by a great Tibetan 
scholar should be spelt Katzodchonga, is the third highest 
measured mountain in the world. The peak has five 
summits and its name means “ the Five great Storehouses 
of snow.” It stands in Sikkim near the eastern border of 
Nepal, and it is splendidly seen in fine weather with its 
great attendant peaks about it from that famous hill- 
station Darjeeling, whence a railway descends to the plains 
and on to Calcutta. The highest known mountain in the 
world is the peak we call Mount Everest, but its very base 
is politically inaccessible because it stands in Nepal, whence 
white men are excluded by law and treaty. The second 
highest known mountain is K. 2, a nameless peak far off 
on the frontier of Chinese Turkestan. Its neighbours are 
almost as big as itself and they form the highest and 
greatest known mountain-group. That was the region 
explored by the present writer in 1892. It is many 
hundreds of miles away from Kangchenjunga. 

It would have been natural to suppose that a group of 
great and most beautiful mountains, perhaps the most 
beautiful of the great groups, visible from a populous 
summer resort, and easily accessible from it, would have 
been the goal of countless Anglo-Indian expeditions long 
before this. But save for a somewhat perfunctory survey 
inspection, resulting in a map that gave no adequate 
picture of the snowy region, nothing had been done by our 
countrymen resident in India. It remained for an English 
holiday party, who could only devote seven weeks to the 
expedition, to bring back the first adequate account of this 
region and the first lucid map of it. 

‘True, the party was no ordinary assemblage of amateurs, 
but avery strong combination. It was led by Mr. D. W. 
Freshfield, our author, gold medailist of the Royal 
Geographical Scciety, a very accomplished geographer, an 
experienced mountain climber, past president of the Alpine 
Club. With him went Professor Garwood, a mountain 
geologist and climber of the first rank. They were 
accompanied by the prince of mountain photographers, 
Signore Sella, and by 4 sufficient force of Alpine guides, 
native assistants and coolies. The book, therefore, now 
under notice is a work of authority, very different from 
the mere journal of an amateur’s trip. The members of 
this expedition knew how to travel, what to observe and 
how to record their observations, fo. the chairman of the 
Society of Authors is a scholar and writes like one, with 
precision, conciseness and a picturesque touch. The book 
will be found readable as well as interesting, and the 
illustrations are not merely excellent in themselves but apt. 

A man who knows the Alps by sight can know any 
other snow mountain from properly illustrated description. 
Such a reader of this book will find it easy to imagine 
himself actually beholding the great Sikkim peaks, whose 
names and fame we have long known but whose aspect 
could not become familiar to mountain-lovers before. Here 
we come face to face with that supremely beautiful peak 
Siniolchum and with the scarcely less remarkable Jannu. 
We not only behold them from some selected spot, but we 
learn how they stand, how they are related to the whole 
complex of mountains, and what they are like from other 
sides. We learn too whai is the character of the high 
glaciers and how the ice in that low latitude melts into 
strange and unusual forms. We learn the nature of the 
lower slopes and the character of the tropically forested 
valleys, with their wealth and splendour of vegetation, 
and the variety of their fauna and flora. 


Freshfield. 


The actual course of the journey resolved itself into a 
high-level circumambulation of the central mass Kang- 
chenjunga itself, the highest point reached being a pass. 
If the season had been a normal one, we should no doubt 
have read of the conquest of some lofty peak, but just 
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when the high levels were approached, a storm of historic 
violence broke over the region, covering them with 
an immense load of snow and devastating the valleys 
and lower slopes with terrific floods and landslips. On 
that occasion Darjeeling was partly overwhelmed and many 
lives were sacrificed. It was ill luck that so exceptionally 
well organised a party should have been checkmated by 
such exceptional weather. In the result, however, they 
were perliaps driven to make a wider circuit than they 
would otherwise have accomplished, so that their loss was 
not without compensations. The book is not wholly con- 
fined to descriptions of scenery and native life. ; References, 
at the present moment particularly interesting, will be 
found to political problems and to the Tibetan question. 
The records of native explorers are published in an 
appendix and Mr. Garwood writes lucidly of the geology 
of the country. The book is one of the best that has been 
published on mountain exploration. 


Martin Conway. 
B 
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A Most Fortunate Man 
By the Right 


Furraer ReconLecrions oF A DrPLomatist. 
15s. net.) 


Hon. Sir H. Rumbold, Bart. (Arnold. 


Man (of the English make) is not by nature a diplomatist ; 
and Sir Horace Rumbold, freed from ministries and 
embassies, tells his tale with an entire absence of artifice. 
He is all candour and courage about his own feelings and 
affairs. We know the women in England he thinks the 
most beautiful, and the Queen is at their head; while the 
manner of the King is set down as “absolutely perfect.”’ 
These testimonies be platitudes; but perhaps to some 
minds will recur the story of the conjuror’s dog which 
was told, at the end of a performance at Windsor, to pick 
out the loveliest woman in the room, and went straightway 
to the chair of Queen Victoria. The training was 
triumphant; but Her Majesty, as she bent forward to 
administer a friendly pat, added the admonition: ‘Go 
away, be an honest dog!” 

One thing is comfortably certain about this volume, that 
nobody at Santiago or Berne or Vienna need have any 
anxieties as to stories told out of school. There are no 
revelations to the already well-informed. There is hardly 
un indiscretion. If anybody has reason to wish that blue 
pencil had been used a little more freely by Sir Horace, it 
is Edward VII. himself on the page which describes a 
dinner “ at the Dorchesters’ in Berkeley Square—a pleasant 
party’ at the beginning of 1877: ‘* When I was having 
a little supper before leaving, the Prince came up to me 
and entered into conversation very graciously. He is as 
anti-Russian as ever, and indeed longs, it is said, for some 
command in the field. He ended by offering me a lift in 
his carriage—an honour I was obliged to decline, living so 
far out of his line of road.” The entanglement here 
between the “ he said” and the “it is said” is provocative 
of atumble. This is a detail; but one is not sure that 
what has been ‘‘ very graciously’ said to a diplomatist 
by the frankest of monarchs can be with equal graciousness 
put into print. Perhaps the necessary permissions have 
been accorded to Sir Horace who, in more ways than one, 
stands out as the most fortunate of men. Sydney Smith 
thought it the height of social success to be asked every- 
where and to go nowhere. Sir Horace, invited to drive 
with the Prince, refused the invitation because Marlborough 
House was a couple of minutes out of his beat. The 
episode is as characteristic in one way as the recording of 
it is in another. Sir Horace always took the straight line ; 
he would not deflect to gain an advantage; and yet he 
served his country for a long term of years in what is 
called the tortuous profession of diplomacy. 

The talk everywhere in this third volume is of the 
lightest. It is doubtful whether, were Parliament sitting, 
the publisher could have another advertising advantage 
(we should not grudge him) at question time. Sir Horace 
dined and danced through many a season, and _ his 
memories are personal rather than political. He was a 
favourite with the Princess Mary, Duchess of Teck, who 
by-the-bye was not altogether her usual kind self one day 
in the July of 1879, when he lunched with her at 
Kensington Palace. ‘‘ She is very indignant—and rightly 
so I think—with the ladies who are going to sell next 
week at the Albert Hall Bazaar, cheek by jowl with the 
French actresses, and says the Queen ought to interfere 
and forbid it.” Taking the protest as no more than a 
conventional one, we may pit against Sir Horace’s 
agreement with the Duchess his vast pleasure when an 
actress (of admirable character truly) arrived at Santiago 
during his tenure of office there. He took her everywhere 
and described “these Ristori days” as ‘a brilliant and 
delightful interlude in my recollections of that year."’ We 
judge Queen Victoria by what she did do; some day, 
perhaps, she will be even more highly appreciated for the 
things which impulsive people said she ought to do, but 
which she wisely left undone. 
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Principally through the Duchess of Teck, Sir Horace 
made acquaintance with Lord Beaconsfield. ‘‘I next 
met him at a great dinner in his honour, given by dear 
Lady Marian Alford. She had asked a number of smart 
people to meet him—the Duchess of Bedford, the Duchess 
of Cleveland, Lady Somers, and Lady Brownlow amongst 
others. The Premier arrived late, and it was curious to 
see these great ladies en grandissime toilette for the State 
Concert that evening—all rise as for royalty when the old 
man came in.” The anecdote of Lady Marion Alford’s 
driving through a portion of her estates with Mrs. 
Gladstone and receiving the salutations of her tenantry, 
and of Mrs. Gladstone’s complacent explanation : ‘‘ They 
think William is in the carriage,” is, of course, studied 
from life. And there is a judicial obiter dictum, which is 
racy of the Bench. Sir Horace went with Lord Chief 
Justice Cockburn to hear the Tannhiiuser March at a 
performance directed by Wagner himself in the Albert 
Hall in 1877. The upshot was an expression of opinion 
from Sir Alexander Cockburn that if that was music then 
the Plaintiff was Tichborne. Fortunately for us, Arthur 
Orton, before he died. confessed. A few other stories, 
both new and witty, remain; but it would not be fair to 
pick all the plums from Sir Horace’s diplomatic pudding. 


Witrrm MeyYNeLt. 


Critics in Those Days 


Eicureentu Centery Essays on Saakespeare. Edited by 

D. Nichol Smith, M.A. (MacLehose. 7s, 6d. net.) 

WE naturally look askance at another book about Shake- 
speare, knowing that seldom are we to be granted such a 
work as, say, ‘“‘ The Diary of Master William Silence,” of 
which a new edition would be welcome. Now we have 
before us a book about those who have written about 
Shakespeare, and let us at once admit that it is worthy of 
a kindly reception, for it is good. Mr. Nichol Smith’s 
aim ‘‘is to give an account of Shakespeare’s reputation 
during the eighteenth century, and to suggest that there 
are grounds fur reconsidering the common opinion that 
the century did not give him his due.” The editor proves 
more than this, both by his scholarly introduction and by 
the essays he has reprinted, succeeding in giving a clear 
reproof to those very modern folk who believe that 
Shakespearean criticism was born in the nineteenth 
century and that there were no commentators of skill or 
ability before the days of Coleridge aud Hazlitt. 

Of the essays reprinted three stand out as quite the 
most interesting of the nine given. Rowe’s “Some 
Account of the Life, &c, of Mr. William Shakespear ”’ 
(1709), the first piece in the volume, appeals to us chiefly 
because of its antiquity ; modern research has made fiction 
of many of Nicholas Rowe’s facts, but on tie other hand 
there are pieces of criticism which wear a strangely modern 
air, as, for instance: ‘‘ That incomparable character of 
Shylock the Jew in ‘The Merchant of Venice’; but tho’ 
we have seen that play receiv’d and acted as a Comedy, 
and the part of the Jew perform’d by an excellent 
Comedian, yet I cannot but think it was design’d tragically 
by the Author. There appears in it svch a deadly spirit 
of revenge, such a savage fierceness and fellness, and such 
a bloody-designation of cruelty and mischief, as cannot 
agree either with the stile or characters of Comedy.” Mr. 
Rowe would have applauded Sir Henry Irving; but did 
not the Elizabethan Londoner laugh and jeer at the Jew ? 

Dr. Johnson’s ‘‘ Preface to Edition of Shakespeare” 
(1765) also contains some curiously modern toned remarks ; 
he writes: ‘‘ love is only one of many passions, and as it 
has no great influence upon the sum of life, it has little 
operation in the dramas of a poet who caught his ideas 
from the living world, and exhibited only what he saw 
before him. He knew that any other passion, as it was 
regular or exorbitant, was a cause of happiness or calamity.’’ 
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Would that our modern playwrights would take this 
statement to heart. 

But by far the most interesting portion of the volume 
is the pages devoted to Maurice Morgann’s ‘‘An Essay 
on the Dramatic Character of Sir John Falstaff” (1777), in 
which an attempt—-a nearly successful attempt—is, made 
to prove that the fat knight was no coward. Apart from 
its subject the essay is interesting because of its ingenuity, 
and also. we venture to say, because it shows what is 
surely distinctly the right and the only right way to study 
Shakespeare’s characters. But apart from these general 
interests, the discussion as to whether Falstaff did or did 
not possess courage, even though it may not persuade 
us that he was a hero, does, at any rate, go far to convince 
us that he has been in many ways misunderstood, and 
that a clever player might give us a new and acceptable 
‘reading ’’ of the part. 

Space does not permit the following of Morgann’s 
argument in detail; he sums up Falstaff as ‘‘a man at 
once young and old, enterprizing and fat, a dupe and a wit, 
harmless and wicked, weak in principle and resolute by 
constitution, cowardly in appearance and brave in reality, 
a knave without malice, a lyar without deceit, and a 
knight, a gentleman, and a soldier, without either dignity, 
decency or honour.” But actors only show to us the old, 
fat dupe, the wicked, weak, cowardly knave, the liar and 
the buffion ; we have an affection for this man, almost as 
much affection as scorn, which sometime hath been a 
paradox, the key to which Morgann holds out to us. The 
Falstaff of the actor is not the Falstaff of Shakespeare or 
nature, though the latter may not be altogether the knight 
as drawn for us by Morgann. 

Mr. Nichol Smith has rendered a good service to all 
Shakespeareans, and deserves our thanks. 

W.T.8 


The Art of Greece 


Hisrore pe w’Arr pays L’Anriquite. Vol. VIII. By 
Georges Perrot. (Paris and London: Hachette. 37 frs ) 


In his ‘‘ Avis au Lecteur,” the learned author of this, the 
eighth volume of what is certainly one of the most remark- 
able publications of the last twenty years, pays a touching 
and just tribute to the memory of his devoted collaborator, 
M. Charles Chipiez, who died on November 3, 1901, 
leaving to his survivor the arduous task of completing 
their joint undertaking. The story of the work from its 
first conception in 1882 to the issue of the present volume 
is fully told by M. Perrot, who explains that the pro- 
minence given in it to the long-neglected history of 
antique architecture is due to his lost friend, who 
combined with thorough knowledge of his craft a keen 
interest in its practice in the past. 

The peculiarities which differentiate the art of Greece 
from that of any other country are very clearly and 
succinctly defined by M. Perrot. Over him, as over all 
who are able to appreciate its virile originality, its freedom 
from the restraint of tradition and its marvellous realisa- 
tion of the ideal beauty of the human form, the sculpture 
—even the archaic sculpture of the Greeks—exercises a 
peculiar fascination, giving eloquence to his descriptions 
and lending charm to the driest details. In spite of the 
profundity of his knowledge, the closeness of his reasoning 
and the trustworthiness of his statements, whether they 
deal with the significance of some special group, its place 
in history or its measurements, there is not one dull page 
in his narrative, which can be followed with ease even by 
the reader uninstructed in the technicalities of art. 

Beginning with a general review of civil and sepulchral 
architecture, in which the touch of the vanished hand of 
M. Chipiez can still be traced, M. Perrot passes on to con- 
sider the principles and characteristics of archaic sculpture, 
the subjects chosen by its exponents, the reasons for that 
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choice and the general conditions governing the develop- 
ment of the art. He next discusses the colouring of statuary, 
dealing first with natural and then with artificial poly- 
chromy, dwelling upon the changes wrought in the course 
of centuries on the surfaces of the materials used, which 
differ essentially from what they were when they left the 
hands of the craftsman. Without any of the laying down 
of the law, which is so irritating alike to the ignorant and 
the well-informed, M. Perrot has the full courage of his 
convictions, and does not hesitate to express opinions 
contrary to those of many other authorities, enforcing 
them with quotations from authors who were the contem- 
poraries of the masters discussed. Having thus clearly 
defined the limits of his present subject the author 
examines in chronological order the chief relics of archaic 
sculpture which have been preserved to the present day, 
beginning with the bas-reliefs of the Temple of Assos, for 
which he claims a unique position in the history of plastic 
art, on account of the originality of their themes and of 
their execution, neither showing affinity with any one of 
the three schools of Ionia. M. Perrot assigns to Miletus 
the proud position of being for two centuries Queen of 
Ionia, leader alike in politics and in art. Ease of 
attitude and correctness of proportion are, he says, the 
chief characteristics of her plastic art; he considers the 
skill of the Samians in the use of metal due to their close 
intercourse with Egypt, and dwells on the influence of the 
cult of Hera on the sculpture of the famous island. ‘To 
the masters of Chios, who worked exclusively in marble 
and who are supposed to have been the first to use colour 
for statuary, many pages are rightly devoted in view of 
the great beauty of their impersonations of gods and 
goddesses, and the grotesque quaintness of those of the 
weird Gorgon Sisters. Equally exhaustive and full of 
original criticism are the chapters on the Doric and Attic 
schools, the interest of the narrative becoming ever 
greater as the threshold of the golden age of Greek art 
is approached, when, to quote the enthusiastic words of 
M. Perrot, ‘‘ from certain sculptures produced apparently 
soon after the return of the Athenians to their devastated 
city, already exhaled the exquisite aroma of dawning 
perfection.” 

The fine reproductions, many of them in colour, of a very 
great variety of typical examples of Greek archaic sculp- 
ture, are well worthy of the scholarly text they supplement. 
Those in the later chapters are prophetic of the approaching 
culmination of plastic art in the statues and bas-reliefs of 
the still unbuilt Parthenon. Indeed, in examining them 
it is impossible to help being struck with the ‘act that so 
far as facial expression is concerned, some of them even 
excel those of the ensuing age, of which calm aloofness 
from human emotion was to be a chief characteristic. 
There is, for instance, a subtle difference in the scornful 
dignity of each of the heads of the polychromatic ‘‘ Triple 
Typhon ” ; the features of the ‘‘ Apollonius ’’ from the Sofia 
Museum are full of refined melancholy, and satiric mirth 
beams from the eyes and mouth of many a head from 
archaic buildings. Nancy Bett. 

(Mrs. Arthur Bell.) 


The Art of a Person of Quality 


Lapy Diana BeavcterK: wer Lire axp Work. 
Steuart Erskine. (Fisher Unwin. £2 2s. net.) 
Tus superb volume will come as a joy alike to connoisseurs 
and lovers of the eighteenth century. The many exquisite 
reproductions of Lady’ Diana Beauclerk’s portraits and 
illustrations convey as full an impression of her work as 
can now be gained, since so many of her creations have 
proved as evanescent as was her married happiness. Very 
charming are her compositions of peasants, cupids, and 
gipsies, which in their day were praised by the great Sir 
Joshua and reproduced by Bartolozzi and Wedgwood. 
Some of her portraits suggest that had she lived in a more 
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strenuous age and had not been ‘“‘a person of quality,” her 
art would have been capable of a fuller and stronger 
development. On the whole, however, hers does not seem 
to have been a spirit fitted for grave issues. In her 
rendering of Biirger’s famous ballad, the despairing 
maiden droops behind her spectral lover with all the 
languishing grace of an Arcadian shepherdess, and it is 
perhaps well for the artist’s fame that a later, more 
critical age can never see those drawings for Walpole’s 
** Mysterious Mother,” which moved the author to raptures 
and Miss Pope, the actress, to tears. Within its limits the 
art of Lady Di is very winsome in its delicately-mannered 
grace, suggestive of the contemporary French schools. It 
is all daintily artificial, pathetically unreal. One may 
whimsically conclude that the infant Pan, so often repeated, 
is the most realistic and convincing of Lady Di’s concep- 
tions, for while no human children were ever quite so 
dimpled and roguish as those portrayed by her, there is 
no reason for doubting that his frolic little godship is as 
true as he is delightful. It is a pity that ‘‘the Baby 
Bacchus so drunk! and so pretty! borne in “= by 
Bacchanalian Cupids” lives for us only in Walpole’s 
praises, but there are still plenty of child fauns and cupids 
to be seen in the artist’s sketches, and most enticing little 
beings they are, almost worthy to go play with Correggio’s 
“ Putti.” 

In turning from the illlustrations to Mrs. Steuart 
Erskine’s monograph itself, we cannot resist a certain 
sense of pathos, at discovering in how unfriendly a 
fashion the realities of life intruded among Lady Diana's 
festoons and cupids. The author gives a sympathetic 
sketch of her subject, both as woman and artist, and her 
few allusions to the time itself reveal no little insight into 
that age of surface brilliancy, which, as she says, ‘‘ seems 
to hang suspended over the dark chasm of the French 
Revolution, as if by some sort of magic.” She confesses 
that for lack of diaries and other sources of information, 
“the memoir is a patch-work affair,” but the expression 
does less than justice to a carefully-studied life history. 
The gifted and beautiful Diana Spencer made but a sorry 
composition of her individual life, which was shadowed 
first by her unfortunate marriage with Frederic, Lord 
Bolingbroke, then by her illicit love for Topham Beauclerk, 
whom she married after her divorce. Beauclerk was 
descended from Nell Gwynn, and is said to have possessed 
much of her beauty and wit. Unhappily, we must take 
the latter quality for granted ; his brilliancy is not revealed 
by any such irresistible letters as those recently published 
of his contemporary, Lord Orrery ; and though he evidently 
held his own in many a dialogue with Johnson, Boswell 
was too much occupied in making his own lion roar to do 
justice to Beanclerk’s sallies. In truth, the book does not 
give much of the quick play of wit and repartee so 
characteristic of the time. Almost the most entertaining 
passage in the entire narrative is that in which Burke, 
with gravely unconscious humour, felicitates Lady Di on 
her happy estate after the death of her second husband. 
‘Tt was really enlivening to behold ber placed in that sweet 
house, released from all her cares, a thousand pounds a 
vear at her own disposal, and her husband was dead! 
Oh, it was pleasant, it was delightful to see her enjoyment 
of the situation!’’ The situation did not remain enjoy- 
able, for Lady Di was pursued by ill health, and by a 
chronic inability to manage “that nasty thing money.” 
There is something melancholy about the record with its 
roll-call of bright, ephemeral names. Lady Di and her 
circle strike the fancy as 

Merely born to bloom and drop, 
and they and their transient lives and scandals, their 
amateur achievements, seem as remote and unreal as the 
long-vanished chamber with lilac festoons or the famous 
hexagon room of Horace Walpole. It may be doubted 
whether even this beautiful volume can rescue Lady Di 
und her little immortals from mortal oblivion. 
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Tae Journat oF Montaiane’s Travets IN Iraty sy Way oF 
Switzerranp aND Germany. Translated and Edited by 
W. G. Waters. (Murray. 3 Vols. 15s. net.) 


Tue translator and editor begins his introduction to this 
book by lamenting that popular caprice should so often 
tie an author’s reputation to one work, excluding his other 
works, though equally or perhaps more worthy of attention. 
But we doubt whether this be so great a misfortune, or 
whether these other works do, as he says, fall into neglect 
and oblivion. The multitude which knows Swift by 
‘Gulliver ’’ or Walton by the ‘‘ Angler”’ (to use his own 
examples) does not read ‘“‘ Gulliver” or the ‘‘ Angler.” It 
agrees with Hudibras :-— 


Whate’er the crabb’dest author hath 
He understood by implicit faith. 


It is the literary read: r who reads these books: the public 
is quite content to accept his report of them. And since 
the other works of these authors are read by the literary 
student, they enjoy much the same immortality as the 
more ‘‘ famous” works—though their titles do not. It is 
the titles alone which suffer. The only difference is that 
the pubiic has heard of one book which it does not read, 
and does not read another book of which it has not heard. 
We cannot think that dead authors would trouble much 
about the distinction. 

In the case of Montaigne, however, there is something 
to regret. For not only to the public, but also to most 
literary students, he is a man of one book. That book, of 
course, is the famous ‘* Essays.” The ‘‘ Travels’’ (as Mr. 
Waters explains) were not given to the world till nearly 
two centuries after his death, when the MS. was accidentally 
discovered in an old chest at the Chateau de Montaigne. 
They came, therefore, as a posthumous tag to his fame, 
and had small chance of competing against the ‘‘ Essays.” 
Though Sainte-Beuve called attention to their valae in one 
of his ‘* Causeries,”’ they have uniformly been neglected, 
even in France; while in England no translation has 
appeared since Mr. Hazlitt’s edition of Cotton’s ‘‘ Montaigne ” 
in 1842. In the recent edition of that gentleman’s ‘‘ The 
Essays and Letters ’’ they were omitted, on the ground that 
they were written entirely in the third person—a mistake. 

Mr. Waters must therefore be thanked for this excellent 
version in three handsome and handy volumes, large and 
clear of print. The ‘‘ Travels” were partly written (mostly 
in the third person) by an amanuensis from Montaigne’s 
dictation ; and completed by himself in his own person. 
The same mixture prevails in the language; for Montaigne 
used Italian during some seven months, and resumed 
French when he crossed Mont Cenis. The style is careless 
and haphazard, much inferior to that of the ‘‘ Essays.” 
But they have a unique value as the itinerary of the most 
acute, dispassionate and inquiring mind of his age. The 
careful scrutiny, the sceptical balance of the ‘‘ Essays” are 
here applied to foreign countries. But the reader will find 
few pictorial impressions, such as he expects from a modern 
wayfarer. Montaigne is all intent on institutions; he is a 
travelling philosopher, not a poet or pleasure-seeker. The 
details he notes are mechanical—the structure of hearths 
and chimneys, plates and pots and beds and spits. Only 
accidentally do you get a hint of costume, such as the 
doublets worn in Swiss houses instead of the furred 
dressing-gowns demanded by the cold of French apart- 
ments. But in its way, and with its record of eminent 
people, it is of curious and invaluable interest. Yet that 
it should ever be beloved like the ‘‘ Essays ”"—that is not 
possible. 


Boston, THE PLace AND THE Propte. By M. A. De Wolfe 


Howe. (Macmillan. 103. 6d. net.) 


** Boston is not a City, but a state of mind,” is quoted by 
the author as full of historic significance. And this book, 
though it gives a detailed narrative of the founding and 
external development of Boston, owes its chief interest to a 
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sympathetic study of the political convictions and religious 
creeds which have shaped the fortunes of this pioneer 
city in American culture. It is in accordance with the 
claims of this New England town to intellectual pre- 
eminence and devotion to liberty that Cambridge in Old 
England was the place chosen for the meeting, on 
August 26, 1629, of the twelve members of the Massa- 
chusetts Bay Company, who signed their names to an 
agreement to emigrate with their families to the company’s 
plantations ‘‘ there ‘to inhabit and continue,’ provided the 
whole Government and royal patent should be transferred 
and should remain with them.” Among these twelve was 
John Winthrop, a Trinity College man and Lord of the 
Manor of Groton, who sailed among the first emigrants, 
and whose journal kept for nineteen years is the first 
authentic “History of New England.” Unlike the 
Pilgrim Fathers, founders of Plymouth, who were 
Separatists before leaving England, these Colonists sent 
back from the ‘‘ Arabella” a farewell letter ‘‘ to the rest 
of their brethren in and of the Church of England.” 
The code of laws of the infant colony, hnown as ‘‘ Body 
of Liberties,’’ was Hebraic in character, and the ideal of 
government was that of a Theocracy. Votes were allowed 
only to members of the churches, thus excluding (1676) 
five-sixths of the men from citizenship. The first exercise 
of intolerance, which generally follows the claim to liberty, 
was the condemnation and expulsion of Mrs. Anne 
Hutchenson during the Antinomian excitement, leading 
to the defeat of Sir Harry Vane, her supporter, and the 
election of the conservative John Winthrop as Governor. 
In Colonial Boston two marked events were the foundation 
of Harvard College in 1636, and the union in 1643 of the 
four colonies of Massachusetts Bay, Plymouth, Hereford, 
and New Haven under the name of ‘‘ The United Colonies 
of New England.” The first contest between the Colonies 
and the Crown arose from the futile attempt of Charles I. 
to withdraw the Charter, which controversy ended only 
with the fall of the Stuart Dynasty. The persecution of 
the Quakers and the trials for witchcraft darken the story 
of Colonial Boston. In Provincial Boston during the reign 
of James II. disaffection grew under the exactions of Sir 
Edmund Andros, appointed by royal commission Governor 
of New England. Then follows the more familiar chapter 
of Revolutionary Boston, the resistance of the people 
against royal encroachments, which found expression in 
the “* Suffolk Resolves,” the forerunner of the ‘‘ Declaration 
of Independence.” The later chapters give the develop- 
ment of Unitarianism, ‘‘the Boston religion,” of Trans- 
cendentalism, the Boston philosophy, the growing power 
of the Abolitionists under the heroic leadership of 
Garrison and Wendell Phillips, who saw their triumph in 
the raising of a coloured regiment during the Civil War, 
under the command of the brilliant young officer, Colonel 
Shaw. Boston as a “ Literary Centre” is portrayed in a 
vivid picture of the Cambridge circle and the Boston 
writers, with sketches of Lowell, Longfellow, Emerson, 
Ticknor, Holmes, Motley, Prescott and others. 

In the later history of the city, the Rev. Phillips 
Brooks looms large, as stately and harmonious in nature 
as his own temple, Trinity Church. This sustained and 
balanced narrative rises to dramatic interest in its character 
sketches from Samuel Sewall, Cotton Mather, Sir William 
Phips of colonial days to Daniel Webster, Charles Sumner 
and John A. Andrews, the War Governor. 


Picturesque Cuesnire. By T. Alfred Coward, with Ilus- 
trations by Roger Oldham. (Sherratt & Hughes. 5s. net.) 


Mr. Cowarn’s narrative is the record of a cycling tour 
in his native county, told in a plain, unaffected manner. 
Cheshire is probably one of the least known of the English 
counties, yet one of the most likely to produce self-gratu- 
lation in the mind of the holiday-maker who explores it. 
In Cheshire are to be found some of the most splendid old 
half-timber halls, farm-houses, and cottages in all the 
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length and breadth of England. Such incomparable 
structures as, for instance, Bramhall Hall, Moreton Old 
Hall, and the exquisite ‘‘ Ladies’ Seminary” at Nantwich, 





JUustration from “ The Cloister and the Hearth” (Long) 


would not be allowed to remain unvisited, whatever the 
inconvenience and fatigue, were they in Holland or 
Belgium, and referred to in a guide book. Some of the 
churches, too, in Cheshire, notably that at Lower Peover, 
are mainly of half-timber work, and present probably a 
nearer resemblance to the ecclesiastical buildings of our 
Saxon forefathers than any other existing edifice, save the 
*log-hut ” like church at Greenstead, Essex. 

One wonders what like may be the “‘ Japanese wains- 
cotting ” at Oulton Hall, which is mentioned as almost the 
only relic of a preceding building destroyed by fire in the 
eighteenth century; what, too, was the purpose in Prest- 
bury of that ‘‘ quaint old-fashioned building, dated 1626, 
close to the church,” which Mr. Coward describes as ‘‘ the 
schoolhouse, probably the chapter-house”—he has given us 
no hint of the existence of any collegiate or conventual 
establishment in the place, and the date mentioned is a 
singular one for the erection in England of a building to 
which the description would be applicable. 

Altogether, the volume is one over which the reader for 
whom Mr. Coward has catered will willingly linger, pacing 
in fancy the quiet streets of Knutsford, with their fragrant 
memories of Mrs. Gaskell, picking up golden guineas with 
the household of Sir Edward Cust on the shore by Leasowe 
Castle, or assuring himself of Time’s revenges with the aid 
of a prime cigar from the Cheshire “‘ deserted village,” 
Havana, named in honour of the Cuban capital which had 
surrendered just as it was built (in 1761) for the accom- 
modation of the workers at a silk mill, abandoned when 
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the trade declined, and now actually the seat of a cigar 
factory. 

The illustrations serve their purpose well, and, in some 
instances, notably the Norman doorway on page 393, are 
really admirable ;. but the author should have restrained 
the artist from inserting the motor-car and the procession of 
unmistakeably ‘‘ scorching” cyclists in the High Road at 
Sale, on page 9, and overruled whoever was responsible 
for the inclusion of blocks too large for the page; these 
give an impression of bad book-making. ‘There is an 
excellent index. 


Grain or Cuarr : Tue Autosiocrapay or A PoLice MaaisTrate, 

By Alfred Chichele Plowden. (Fisher Unwin. 16s. net.) 
Ix the scurry of strenuous life we are all liable to be 
misunderstood, and our grains of humour distorted into 
the chaff of cheap journalism by the too ready pen of 
the reporter. Here is Mr. Plowden, police magistrate at 
Marylebone, protesting against misinterpretation. ‘‘ Not 
infrequently | have sat through cases in the police court, 
quite wild with pain, and been astonished on taking up 
the paper the next day to see myself credited with vivacious 
remarks which have even been received with laughter! 
Reports of this kind always surprise me and tempt me to 
say in passing that the hilarity which is constantly referred 
to as (laughter!) (much laughter!) (roars of laughter!) is 
almost entirely mythical, and has little or no existence 
outside the lively imagination of the reporter.” But Mr. 
Plowden was a reporter once, and, rightly enough, is proud 
of it. He was ‘The Times” law reporter on circuit, and 
chief reporter of the Common Pleas Division at West- 
minster, and ‘‘it was a pleasure to serve a master so 
truthful and so liberal as ‘The Times.’” There are 
precedents for Mr. Plowden’s appearance in autobio- 
graphical form. One remembers that Henry Fielding was 
a magistrate as well as a novelist, but he lived in parlous 
times and wrote in sorry wise of the troubles of his office. 
Again there was the unforgettable Thomas Waiker, of 
Lambeth Police Court, whose ‘‘ Original” must remain a 
classic for all time. With Mr. Walker, Mr. Plowden has 
something in common, for if the latter does not avow, in 
so many words, that he is a gastronomist and a gourmet, 
he at any rate pleads guilty to being a sybarite, admits 
that when engaged in private secretarial work in Jamaica 
he edited the gubernatorial menus, and finally makes 
some most sensible and apposite remarks on the futility of 
the latter-day craze for champagne, which shows the high 
quality of his taste. Mr. Plowden talks cheerily of many 
interesting contemporaries, tells some excellent anecdotes, 
gives free expression to his opinion of men and things, 
which expressions are always practical, reasonable, and 
progressive, and leads one generally to understand that he 
appreciates to the full the inevitable tragedy and equally 
inevitable comedy which are inseparable from the daily 
life and experiences of a police magistrate. He gives 
us a thoroughly sound, readable, matter-of-fact book, to 
which however there is, unfortunately, no index, a most 
unaccountable omission. 


By Taames axp Cotswotp; Sketcnes or THE Country. By 
William Holden Hutton. (Constable. 10s. 6d. net.) 
Tuis volume suffers from the want of an index, a necessary 
constituent part of every book abounding in names of 
places and people. Had Mr. Hutton furnished one, he 
would have done the general reader a service, and himself 
too. He makes no secret of the fact that he has here 
reprinted much from the pages of newspapers and 
magazines, and the interest of his articles fully justified bim 
in resuscitating them. But they needed toilet attention 
just as does a traveller aftera journey. Tospoil the unity of 
a book for the lack of a little arranging and furbishing is, 
to say the least, unworthy of the reputation Mr. Hutton 
holds as historian and biographer. The compilation of an 
index would have shown him that his reference to Peacock, 
persuading Shelley to abandon his diet of bread and butter 
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for peppered mutton chops, on page 61, is repeated on 
page 272; that a description of the gazebo of the Noels, 
at Chipping Campden, in chapter V., is given also in 
chapter XII. ; and that Speaker Lenthall’s epitaph appears 
twice, in such close juxtaposition as pages 108 and 119. 

It is perhaps unjust, however, to dwell at such length 
on the blemishes in a book that is on the whole delightful. 
Mr. Hutton knows and loves the district he describes, and 
if the method adopted causes one to go over the same 

round more than once, it is ground of the most alluring. 
Goantee of magnificent distances, of imposing country seats, 
of stately churches, it is at the same time a country rich 
in historic memories. Compton Winyates and Chastleton, 
Malmesbury and Evesham, Stratford-on-Avon and Stanton 
Harcourt, Fairford of the windows, and Kelmscott of him 
who amongst so many other things was a window maker. 

The illustrator’s name is not given, but his work is 
satisfying. Amongst the designs which may be noticed 
specially are: the watching chamber in Malmesbury 
Abbey, interesting when compared with the lovely bay in 
St. Bartholomew’s, Smithfield; the brass eagle lectern in 
Chipping Campden church, which has a strong resemblance 
to a one at Little Gidding, erected about ten years later ; 
and the wonderful Coxwell barn, which, with its adjacent 
farm buildings, must surely have been in the mind of 
Pugin when he built his abbey of Mount St. Bernard in 
Charnwood Forest. 

Of Lord Bathurst’s place at Cirencester, Mr. Hutton tells 
so good a story that it demands repetition. It was the age 
of mock ruins, and Lord Bathurst had surpassed himself 
in one which he erected at the end of a vista. A traveller 
‘‘ expressed a degree of pleasure and surprise” at its great 
antiquity. ‘This is nothing,” said the caretaker, *‘ for 
my lord intends building one 200 years older very soon.” 


Doctors AND THEIR Work; or, Mepicine, QuACKERY, AND 
Disease. By R. Brudenell Carter, F.R.C.S. (Smith, 
Elder. 6s.) 


Tue author does not claim, in bis preface, that his book 
supplies a “long felt need,” but he might fairly have 
done so. It is really a curious fact that there is no other 
book which just fills the place now taken by this. Here 
we have a writer who has behind him a record of more 
than half-a-century’s active medical work. He writes 
without bias or bitterness, yet with mordant satire and a 
pretty wit. We cannot believe that any one will regret 
reading a book which must, sooner or later, have a direct 
and instant application for each of its readers. An 
instance of Mr. Carter’s manner, when he is in his lighter 
mood, may be taken from the admirable chapter, ‘* ‘The 
Aims of Medicine.’’ Speaking of the influence of well- 
meaning friends upon a patient’s judgment, he says, ‘‘ In 
such matters every bystander fancies himself to be a 
competent critic ; and his criticism will usually be founded 
upon conceptions of disease which passed into his mind 
in the nursery, and which had come down to the nursery 
maid from her grandmother.” 

A book of this order can do nothing but good. It must 
necessarily tend to improve the relations between an 
important and necessary profession and the public; 
whilst the author’s fairness and positively fascinating 
manner of putting a case demand the reader’s respect and 
must ensure his confidence. The chapter on “* Professional 
Education” is of interest chiefly to parents and young 
men and women—but the rest of the book has a value for 
everybody. We may venture a guess that our recommen- 
dation to everyone to read this book—which certainly 
contains many pages worth their weight in radium—will 
earn the thanks of every one who follows it. Our estimate 
of the value and interest of this book must not be gauged 
by the number of lines we devote to it. And if we may 
choose a chapter it is that on ‘ Anti-s,” in which there 
is a fair but final disposal of incredibly ignorant and 
sumetimes slandercus opposition. 
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From Paris T New York py Lanp. 

F.R.G.8. (Newnes. 12s. 6d. net.) 
‘** ALL things considered, I cannot see what object would 
be gained by the construction (at present) of a Franco- 
American railway. That the latter will one day connect 
Paris and New York | have little doubt but it is 
probably safe to pred«t that the work will not be accom- 
plished in the lif-time «f the present generation, or even 
commenced during the existence of the next.” Such is 
Mr. de Windt’s summary of the result of his toilsome and 
adventurous journey of 18,494 miles. The project is 
vaguely possible, but enormously expensive, and for many 
years to come would prove entirely unremuuerative. 

But it has another— or several others. Mr. de Windt is 
a born traveller, as distinct from an explorer. Difficulties 
to him are sheer delight ; apparently insuperable obstacles 
mere worries of the moment; hardship and hunger only 
the keener whets to the joys of civilization. 

Incidentally there are many interesting glimpses. The 
author has a good word for the police in farthest Siberia, 
even away at Verkboyansk. He meets, interviews and 
describes many political exiles, is surprised at the number 
of them who speak French and English fluently, and even 
read Dickens, Thackeray, Zola—and Anthony Hope. He 
finds gramophones and keodaks iu the most extraordinarily 
unlikely places, and manages to survive a temperature of 
78° below zero Fahrenheit. 

There are many excellent photographs which the title- 
age says were taken by the author; the expedition, 
10wever, included the Vicomte de Clinchamp, ‘‘ who acted 
as photographer,” but apparently took no photographs, 
and Mr. George Harding. These two gentlemen presumably 
shared all the dangers and privations which Mr. de Windt 
describes so graphically, but they play practically no part 
in the narrative. 

The eventual safety of the party, and, indeed, any 
success attained by the expedition, was evidently due in 
large part to Stepan Rastorguyeff, ‘“‘ my faithful friend and 
comrade,” a wonderful Cossack who piloted the expedition. 
Among the best chapters in the book are those dealing 
with the exiled sect of the Skoptsi; the religion of 
Shamanism ; and life among the Tchuktchis. There is an 
excellent index. 


By Harry de Windt, 


Tue Lire axp Letters or Ropnert Leicnton, Bisuor or 
DunbLaNne AND Arcupisnop or GLascow. By Rev. D. 
Butler, F.R.S.E. (Hodder and Stoughton. 12s.) 

A Unitep Reformed Catholic Church, composed of those 
national or sectarian bodies which are the daughters of 
the sixteenth-century revolt from Rome, is the ideal of 
that present shadow of opinion for which our biographer 
and Canon Hensley Henson are advocates. It is towards 
such a consummation that this Life of the best and broadest 
of the prelates imposed upon Covenanting Scotland by 
the second Charles tends. 

A pathetic figure, quite out of the picture both by place 
and temperament, this gentle recluse to whom it is always 
night; this anchorite without a cell sighing always for 
the dawning. A colleague of the time-serving Sharp of 
St. Andrews, and the tool of Laud, he found himself on 
the side of a gross and senseless tyranny, against which 
all that was best of his countrymen’s spirit was embattled. 
He stood in his lawn sleeves for conciliation between a 
nation in arms and a well-meaning, ill-judging sovereign, 
misunderstood, reviled, distrusted; accused on the one 
hand of “ Jesuitry” (and the poor man never got nearer 
than Port Royal), on the other of lukewarmness ; having 
no constraining convictions as to the burning question of 
episcopal government such as in a very downright age a 
man who is to play a leading part can alone be borne 
along by, but solely convinced that it is a joyful thing for 
brethren to dwell together in unity. Thomas 4 Kempis was 
his master; the monastic life, had but his lot been cast in 
pleasanter places, was his manifest vocation ; yet he wust 
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be in his seventeenth century, in Calvinistic Scotland, the 
battered apologist of mutually destructive principles. ‘‘ A 
weak monastick spirit, long habituat to an affected 
abstraction and stoicisme,” quoth one; others judged 
him “ void of any doctrinal principles ”’ and as ** very much 
indifferent to all professions which have the name of 
Christian.” This is the man who wrote (the words might 
have come from the pen of 4 Kempis himself): ‘* Whoever 
thou be, let this voice of God be still in thine ear: My 
son, return inwardly to thy heart, abstract thyself from 
all things, and mind Me only”; and again: ** Draw thy 
mind therefore from all creatures, unto a certain silence 
and rest from the jangling and company of all things 
below God: and when thou canst do this, then is thy 
heart a place meet and ready for thy Lord God to abide 
in, there to talk with thy soul.” 

Canon Henson's plea for the substitution of Leighton’s 
tradition for that of Laud, if in some measure it is the 
occasion of this book, is justified. It is surely good that 
the memory of this saintly man should be kept green, and 
in Mr. Butler he has found a conscientious biographer 
whose fault lies certainly not in the direction of sparing 
his pains. If it were not ungracious, one would venture 
to suggest the cause of that substitution would have been 
more effectually advanced by a lesa elaborately documented 
work. On the other hand it is no matter for regret that 
the material once collected should find a permanent home 
between the covers of this handsome volume. 


Sr. Ansetm: Prostocium; Mono.tocium; AN APPENDIX IN 
BEHALF OF THE Foor, By Gauniwon ; AND Cur Devs Homo, 
Translated by Sidney Norton Deane. (Kegan Paul. 5s.) 

Ix days when strict logic scems almost to be banished 

from the realm of religious thought, and the noble word 

dogma has acquired in popular phraseology a secondary 
evil sense, it is rest and refreshment to return sometimes 
to the clear-cut crystals of an age of thought that was not 
lumbered with piles of undigested mutually antagonistic 
facts. No doubt the air will clear one day, and the minds 
of theologians will be able to concentrate themselves anew 
upon definite issues ; we shall not always be puffed out 
with windy generalities and overblown with wordy 
vagueness. Meanwhile a most timely undertaking is this 
(for which we have to thank American scholarship) of 
the Religion of Science Library, and particularly this very 
able and iucid translation of the great Roman who in 
the eleventh century sat in the Chair of Augustine. Here 
is, as it were, the counterpoint of Palestrina — rhymic, 
beautiful, intellectual ; yet not cold, but affective with an 
affection that has its prime source in the understanding. 

To this monk in his cell contemplating with all the force 

of a most subtle mind the dogmas of faith, there was a 

more than human rapture to be found in these seeming icy 

syllogisms. A lifelong and weary search he had pursued, 
so he might but find the argument that should suffice by 
itself to prove that God is—the argument that a man 
might grasp all in a single thought and cherish all his 
life in his heart of hearts. And he found it—he thought ; 
whether justly or not he thought so, even yet men are not 
agreed ; but he was sure. Not Newton’s glow when the 
majestic law of gravitation flashed into his mind was like 
that of Anselm when in answer to his prayerful efforts 
there was revealed to him his famous Ontological 

Argument. Not the least valuabie feature of this book is 

a collection of criticisms that by philosophers from 

Descartes to Flint have been passed upon this famous 

piece of reasoning:—God is that than which nothing 

greater can be conceived ; but it is possible to conceive of 

a being which cannot be conceived not to exist ; and this 

is greater than one which can be conceived not to exist. 

Therefore—— 

Whatever may be thought of his modern critics, 
certainly Gaunilon (himself, as Anselm handsomely 
admits, no fool) is effectually answered. 
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Espanoes E IncLeses EN EL Sicto XVI.: Esrvpios Histéricos. 
Por Martin Hume. (Madrid: Victoriano Suarez. London: 
Eveleigh Nash. 3s. 6d. net.) The interest with which we turn 
to a book written in a foreign language by an Englishtaan—if we 
exclude Latin compositions, the number of such works is 
exceedingly small—is almost wholly compounded of a curiosity to 
see how well the author will acquit himself of a difficult task. 
The most valuable and delicate of literary essences are so infused 
with a certain quality of race and country, that we approach this 
hybrid class of production with none of the pleasurable apprehension 
we should feel for a complete work of art. Beckford composing 
his “ Vathek ” remains an [Englishman writing in French : he cannot, 
in the nature of things, become a serious contributor to French 
literature. Hence the marked difference between the Spanish of 
Major Hume in the seven studies here bound together and that of 
Sr. Francisco Acebal, who supplies a somewhat unnecessary intro- 
duction. It is not that the author writes less well than his vivacious 
and idiomatic sponsor, whose gesticulatory style resembles that of 
the late Emilio Custelar in its almost painful volubility. Indeed, 
it would not be difficult to show that, verbally, his Spanish is of a 
purer, more classical order; but behind the fluent phrase we 
perceive a foreign mind—the mind of one who writes in Spanish 
but thinks in English, and so robs the form cf his work of the 
priceless element of inevitableness. Such doubtful praise as 
Major Hume may have earned by acting creditably as his own 
translator we readily concede him; but it may be questioned if 
this is precisely what he has aimed at. ‘The _ studies 
themselves are the interesting fruit of painstaking research 
in our own Record Office and the archives of Vienna and 
Simancas ; and, if we might borrow from contemporary poesy a 
serviceable generalisation, we could best define his matter as 
being in the nature of Minor History. The longest and most 
engrossing of the seven pieces is the first, “ Los Mercenarios 
Espaioles,” in which we have a curious picture of events and a 
period upon which Englishmen in general remain deplorably 
uninformed. With Henry VILL. as consolidator of State and Church 
Froude’s work has made everyone familiar ; but the Henry we see 
here intriguing for the privilege of retaining a body of Spanish 
auxiliaries for his army-—somewhat in the spirit of a commander 
conscious that his troops need stiffening—makes a study not 
flattering to national pride. As a wholesome reminder of the 
not distant past, when the present relative positions of England 
and Spain were almost exactly reversed, the essay has a value 
which will not be measured by the degree of self-complacency 
it engenders in English readers. A chapter on the great 
ambassador Gondomar concludes a_ series which comprises 
some of Major Hume’s most personal and thoughtful work. 
Such errors as we have noticed are trifling, and almost purely 
typographical. 

Les CELTES DEPUIS LES_ TEMPS LES PLUS ANCIENS JUSQU'EN L’AN 
100 avant Notre exe. Etude Historique. Par H. D’Arbois de 
Jubainville. (Paris: Fontemoing.) M. H. D’Arbois de Jubain- 
ville publishes here in volume form a course of lectures delivered 
in the session 1902-1903 at the Collége de France, on the most 
ancient history of the two Celtic families, the Gdidels and the 
Gallo-Britons. The former include the two groups of the Irish 
and the Scottish Gaels who settled in the north of Great Britain 
after the Christian era: both groups still possess a spoken 
language. The Gallo-Britons likewise comprise two groups: the 
Gauls or Continental Celts whom the Roman Conquest in the 
second century, before our era, robbed first of their nationality and 
then of their language, and the Britons who left the Continent and 
settled in Great Britain in the second century B.c.; their language 
is represented by two living branches : the Gaelic in Great Britain 
and the Breton, transported by Britons to the French mainland 
after the Christian era. The author deals in turn with all the 
European nations, but France naturally interests him most, and he 
warns students of history not to exaggerate the importance of the 
Celtic element in the formation of the French nation. For several 
thousand years before the first Indo-European invasion, France 
was inhabited by generations of human beings among whom we 
distinguish two successive civilisations: the paleolithic age and 
the neolithic age. We are ignorant of their languages and it is 
difficult to determine their institutions. Yet it is probably their 
blood that mostly flows to-day in the veins of the French. Tor 
the Indo-European conquerors of France, successively the 
Ligurians, the Celts of the Gaulish group, the Romans, the Franks, 
were warriors probably few in number who, by force of arms, 
overcame a population far greater numerically than themselves 
settled there before them, but lacking at the time of their defeat 


the military virtues. Students who are interested in the Celtic 
period of European history will find all they require to know 
compactly stated in M. de Jubainville’s little book. The chapters 
on the gods and the religion of the Celts are particularly interesting 
and informing. 

2rupe PaonETIQUE ve LA Laxaue Japonaisé. Par Ernest Richard 
Edwards. (Leipzig: Teubner. 8 marks.) In his most interesting 
introduction Mr. Edwards tells us that his work is intended, in the 
first place, to give an analysis of the sounds of the Japanese 
language, taking as a type the pronunciation of the educated 
classes of the capital, Téky6, which now has a population of nearly 
a million and a half. The practical aim of the book is to give, by 
means of phonetic texts and grammatical notes, a general idea of 
the spoken Japanese language. The author travelled in Japan in 
1900 and 1901, and at Tékyd he was assisted in his researches by 
the members of the University and of the Philological Society. 
When we remember that Japanese is spoken by about 46 millions 
of the inhabitants of Japan, by several thousand persons at 
Formosa, and in certain parts of the Korea and at Hawaii, it 
cannot be amiss to have some general practical acquaintance with 
the language. Students of philology may also learn much from 
this work. It is interesting to find that the foreign element in 
Japanese consists chiefly of Chinese and English words, while a 
few are borrowed from the Romance languages and from the Dutch, 
which, before English influence made itself felt, was the commercial 
language of the far East. The Chinese words are mostly names 
of numbers and of abstract ideas. The first part of the book deals 
with sounds, where to facilitate the explanations comparison is 
made with French, German, and English sounds ; the second with 
grammar, which includes morphology, etymology and syntax; 
and the last 80 pages contain texts for translation. The plan is 
admirably carried out, and the book should be in the hands of all 
desiring, either for purposes of scientific study or of practical 
utility, to become acquainted with the language of Japan. 

City Terie Serwoys. By R. J. Campbell, M.A. (Hodder and 
Stoughton. 6s.) This volume comprises a score of sermons by 
the successor of the late Dr. Parker in the pulpit of the great 
preaching hall on Holborn Viaduct. Dr. Parker was a man 
of notable and original personality. However his successor may 
compare with him in personal magnetism and in the curious 
audacity of his pulpit manner, we judge him by these printed 
specimens to be a man of scholarship and refinement. The 
occupant of that pulpit, we suppose, has a free hand. At 
least, so far as we are aware, he is bound by no formal confession 
of faith. His audience certainly is bound by none. Setting 
aside what we may call the casual element, we take it to be 
representative of the Christianity of serious and commercially 
educated Englishmen; persons who, for the most part, owning no 
part or lot in dogmatic Christianity, have inherited a Christian 
sentiment and vaguely allude to those whe have it not as “ atheists.” 
Such an audience is impatient of dogma, as it understands the 
term ; and we are a little surprised to find how far their pastor 
guides their thoughts in the direction of traditional Christian 
doctrine. His concise style and illustrative manner are closely 
akin to those of Archdeacon Wilberforce, whose new book we 
lately noticed. So also are his conclusions. Here we see two men 
of very similar temperament, but cast by their fates into diverse 
states of life, the one reaching out from the limitations of creeds 
and articles of belief into those wider spaces within which the 
other of his own free will restricts his boundless liberty. Thus 
are “our unhappy divisions” bridged; and so, in spite of in- 
numerable labels, are we encouraged to regard English Christianity 
as a thing in itself, if not precisely defined, at least to be conceived 
of as eventually definable. We should be sorry to leave his book 
without an expression of sympathy with Mr. Campbell’s sane and 
humane views on those defects in our social order which are a 
nightmare to the sensitive and a thorn in the hide even of the 
callous. 

Taovcars ON Reticioy and Parosorny. By Blaise Pascal. 
Translated by Isaac Taylor. (Edinburgh: Otto Schulze.) This 
fine volume from the press of Messrs. Turnbull and Spears, of 
Edinburgh, is the first of a series entitled “The Lighthouse 
Library of Great Thinkers.” Pascal’s “ Pensées” are, indeed, 
mere fragments of the exhaustive Christian Apologia that the 
great defender of Jansenism had projected. His frail life was 
severed before he had reached middle age, but his prose has its 
place among the foremost masterpieces of French literature. 
That the work of which the “‘ Thoughts” are the brilliant 
fragments was never carried out is not to be counted wholly for a 
loss, either to religion or to literature at large. It is impossible 
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to read them and not to perceive that the treatise into which they 
should have been welded would have been built in part upon a 
foundation that the coming age would have been liable to under- 
mine. A consecutive argument is no stronger than its weakest 
link. A good deal of Pascal’s building would never have “ looked 
Time’s leaguer down.” On the other hand, his detached thoughts 
have independent value and an ever prevailing wisdom. One 
might quote almost at random: “ A miracle, say some, would settle 
our belief. They say so because they have never seen one. Reasons, 
which, when seen at a distance, appear to terminate our view, 
terminate it no longer on approaching nearer.” Again : “ Our self- 
will is never satisfied, even when it has obtained all it desires ; but 
we are satisfied the moment we renounce it: with it, we cannot 
help being discontented ; without it, we cannot help being content.” 
Again: “Solomon and Job were best acquainted with the misery 
of man, and have spoken best upon it; the one the most happy of 
men, the other the most unhappy; the one knew by experience 
the vanity of pleasure, the other the reality of affliction.” Mr. 
Taylor’s translation is very good. 

Tae Tat or Ravur Cortryear. A Scottish Metrical Romance 
of the Fifteenth Century. (Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press. 
$1 net.) The story of Charlemagne finding shelter with the 
obstreperous Carl Rauf Coilyear who treated him with so cavalier 
a hospitality, was already a favourite in Scotland by the end of the 
fifteenth century. Four modern editions evince its possession of 
enduring qualities. Told with much verve it is also an admirable 
example of verse blending alliteration with rime, and thus alike 
from popular and literary standpoints merited the grace shown to 
it by this American edition. Professor Hand Browne adds to the 
usual glossarial and editorial furnishings a rapid sketch of old 
Scots poetry from the fourteenth to the sixteenth century, in which 
naturally enough a Scottish specialist finds a great many things to 
challenge. The American professor’s attitude towards fourteenth 
century language, history, and literary evolution is one which in 
spite of some precedents of authority it is difficult for a native 
student of Scots literature to accept without grave qualification. 
For instance, the statement that the Awntyrs of Arthure does not 
show any Scottish characteristics appears to be a flat denial of the 
evidences of heraldry and history, while the remarks on Morte 
Arthure equally betray a want of receptivity towards what I believe 
all competent and fair-minded English critics now accept as 
fundamental, viz., its remarkable adaptations from the career of 
Edward III. This plain issue of political fact is a necessary 
starting point of real alliterative criticism. But that is by the 
way. No doubt it is difficult for a distant scholar to get into 
the historic atmosphere so as to distinguish between a possibly 
perfervid nationalism on the one hand and an extreme philological 
prepossession on the other, and to follow the guidance of established 
fourteenth century fact. On the present poem itself the editor’s 
argument, clearly stated though of course not new, fairly places 
the work near the end of the alliterative cycle. The “taill” isa 
“merry gest” once of extensive vogue, and is now to try its fortune 
in the new world. Our blustering collier may be trusted to make 
himself at home even in the august court of American philologists 
and to do credit to his introducer there. 

Bie Game Ssoorinc ann Travet In Soutu-East Arrica. By 
F. R. N. Findlay. With Chapters by Olive Schreiner and 
S. C. Cronwright-Schreiner. Tllustrated. (Unwin. 10s. net.) Mr. 
F. R. N. Findlay quotes Mr. Bryce on the regrettable destruction 
of African big game, presents us with excellent chapters by his 
distinguished aunt, Olive Schreiner and her husband on the 
beauty of saving the threatened species, and in the rest of his book 
gives glowing descriptions of how he destroyed vast quantities of 
horned and other game. His illustrations alone must show the 
trophies shorn from hundreds of beasts, harmless and otherwise, 
beautiful or the reverse; and, not content with imparting his 
own exciting adventures with buffalo and rhinoceros, his stalks 
after zebra and waterbuck, his joys and troubles when camping 
amid wild scenery shared with mosquitoes, crocodiles and other 
attractions of a holiday in the jungle, he gives the most detailed 
information for the benefit of others who desire to go and do 
likewise. Considered as a bcok of travel and sport, Mr. Findlay’s 
volume is admirable, at once practical in its advice and picturesque 
in its descriptive portions. Yet it is to be regretted that he did 
not write a little more of protection and a little less of slaughter. 
Those of us who love to hunt big game from the fireside armchair 
have whole shelves of adventure at a period when wild beasts 
were more plentiful than they are to-day; and it is a pity that 
Mr. Findlay, who is evidently not devoid of the proper instincts of 
moderation, should not have devoted less of his book to the 
instruction of others ready to follow in his footsteps. There areso 
many wealthy idlers into whose hands his book may fall to 
the imminent prejudice of the dwindling fauna of the African 
Continent. 
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Tne Book or Garpen Fornirure. By Charles Thonger. 
(“ Handbooks of Practical Gardening.” John Lane. 2s. 6d. net. 
This volume, the twenty-third of Mr. Lane’s notable—if unequal— 
series, has a rather misleading title, and although Mr. Thonger) 
somewhat disarms criticism by his prefatory remarks we cannot 
but think that a more comprebensive title would have been better. 
The chapter headings of the book include “Bridges” and 
“Fountains,” and this would hardly be expected from the title. 
Setting aside this question there is much that is excellent in the 
book. Mr. Thonger is deservedly strong in condemnation of the 
varnished rustic work and galvanised iron atrocities that are so 
familiar a disfigurement of many gardens. In advocating 
“utility, sound construction, and freedom from needless 
ornament” as the essential points in the selection of garden 
“furniture,” Mr. Thonger is certainly correct. Generally, the 
illustrations are pleasing, and excellently reproduced. Some of 
the modern furniture, however—particularly the sundials—figured 
in the book does not seem to us at all happy in design, and if they 
really represent the best modern “furniture” it would appear that 
the garden is a department to which our best designers have given 
singularly little attention. Surely here lies an extensive field for 
their art. Mr. Thonger knows his subject well, and we feel 
sure that a more exhaustive work upon it by him would be 
warmly welcomed by the wealthier section of the garden-loving 

ublic. 

, How to Ipentiry Orp Cama. Bv Mrs. Willoughby Hodgson. 
(Bell. 5s. net.) Mrs. Hodgson’s book bears a modest title, yet an 
ambitious one. Modest inasmuch as it gives no hint that the 
volume contains, as it does, a succinct historical account of all the 
important manufactories and their founders since china first began 
to be made in England. Ambitious because the aim set forth in 
the title is to accomplish what no book could suffice for. If the 
aspirant to knowledge of the different kinds of English china could 
have the advantage of attending a series of lectures, in which the 
information she conveys were demonstrated by the lecturer with 
actual specimens, the peculiarities of which were pointed out piece 
by piece, Mrs. Hodgson’s book would be an ideal work for the 
student, to assist him in his subsequent private study of his 
subject. It is easy enough to tell the beginner in words the 
difference between hard and soft paste, but only actual handling 
in the presence of an instructor will enable the distinction to be 
readily recognised. The author has, however, gone as far as it 
was possible to meet this objection by providing a number of 
excellent photographic illustrations, which facilitate the assimila- 
tion of much of her teaching. Some of the points noted are of 
interest even to the reader who has no intention of becoming a 
collector. We learn, for instance, that the “pie-crust” ware, 
made by Wedgwood, originated through the scarcity of flour, and 
actually took the place of real pie-crust even on the table of the 
king ; that the works at Bow, known as New Canton, were built 
after a Chinese design— it is a pity that no view of them survives ; 
that in America, as in England, the dispute as to the so-called 
“ Lowestoft” is earnestly maintained, a bowl at Salem which is 
plainly marked “Canton, 1786,” being catalogued as Lowestoft. 
Altogether a practical and desirable book. 

Oraer Poems. By Mrs. Louis H. Le Bailly [Winifred Lucas]. 
(John Lane. 3s. 6d. net.) Miss Winifred Lucas (to use the name 
by which she made her select reputation) has done some exquisite 
and singularly individual work in poetry. But there was always 
an apparent danger in the nature of her gift. A poet of subtle 
thought, and still more subtle research in the expression of that 
thought (qualities rare and treasurable in woman), there was 
evident the peril that emotional subtlety might lag behind the 
mental subtlety which it should fledge—and in her best work did 
fledge. In this last volume that danger is only too often fulfilled. 
A subtle mind is at work with an insufficient pinion of emotion 
to sustain it. But beyond this, a peril becomes apparent which 
we had not anticipated. The research of subtle expression 
exceeds the necessities of the thought. It is not backed bya 
thought, an idea, justifying such spider-span tenuity of develop- 
ment. There is the old meticulous fineness of working-out, 
demanding from the reader the closest mental attention, lest 
he drop a thread of the inwoven expression ; but when the labour 
is gone through, the thought captured at the centre of its delicate 
maze, you feel that the trouble scarce justifies itself. Such a 
thought could have been put with less cunning, the idea was not 
so virginally singular as to need all these coy defences. For this 
double reason we own to disappointment with the book. It still 
remains distinguished above most minor verse. But among the 
writer’s own work, and by her own standard, it lacks the special 
and complete distinction to which she has accustomed us. 

Tue Smoxers’ Catenpar. (Moring.) Appropriately bound in 
tobacco coloured paper and filled with tobacco lore and tobacco 
literature. 
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Reprints and New Editions 


By Thackeray ; Illustrated by William Rainey. 
Jane Eyre. By Charlotte Bronté ; Illustrated by John H. Bacon. 
(Blackie. 2s: 6d. each). Would be wonderful value at twice the 
price ; well printed, well bound and capitally illustrated. 
Tne Mora Maxims ann Rercections or THE DUKE DE LA 
Rocuerovcautp. Lonpon Lyrics. By Frederick Locker. (The 
Little Library.” Methuen. Leather 2s. 6d. net, cloth Is. 6d. 
net) Lovers of London and of good light verse will cordially 
welcome this pretty reprint of ‘‘ London Lyrics,” classics in their 
own sweet way. The “ Moral Maxims,” too, are sure of a welcome 
equally hearty if not so friendiy. Two pleasant additions to these 
ple: sant little books. 


Tue NEWCcoMEs. 


Tue Crorster AND THE Hearta. By Charles Reade; Illustrated 
by Maurice Lalau. (‘“ Library of Modern Classics.” Long. Leather 


3s. net, cloth 2s. net.) If Charles Reade had written no other 
pages than these he still could have claimed a high place. It is 
good to have this brave tale so bravely dressed, bound handsomely 
and cleanly printed. The frontispiece is almost, if not quite, 
worth the whole price. Excellent. 

Tne Evcuaxreo Dott. By Mark Lemon; Illustrations by 
Richard Doyle. (Moring. 1s. 64. net.) How delighted Mary and 
Kate Dickens must have been with this “ Little Book ”— 
affectionately inscribed to them. Text and illustrations make one 
long to be quite young again, and to receive “The Enchanted 
Doll” as a Christmas gift. 


New Books Received 


THEOLOGICAL AND BIBLICAL 


Brooke, M.A. (Stopford A.), The Kingship of Love, .............+++.(Isbister) 6/0 
Loisy, Abbe (Alfred), The — ‘1 and the Church, tri unslated by Christopher 
Home. COO Cec enecoeceeooeesese esccoseseteeeen OC 
Father J. M., Short Readings on bevotion to the Holy Ghost 
(Burns and Oates) net 0/6 
1.), From Behind the Veil, or Life Studies from the Book of Job 
(Marlborough) net 2/6 
Its Origin, Nature and Mission, trans- 


Stone (1. I 


Réville (Jean), Liberal Christianity : 


lated by Victor Leuliette.. .......ccccecessece ..-( Williams and Norgate) 4/0 
Moore (Captain W. Usborne), The O ‘os mnos s and the Creeds,..... --.( Watts) net 4/ 
Faith and Freedom Press Pamphiets...........++++++ (Brown, Langham) each 0/3 

POFTRY. ORITICISM, AND RELLES | ETTRES 
Le Bailly (Mrs. Louis H.). Othe r Poems. ........ceseeeeeee ececece .-(Lane) net 3/6 
Rodenbach (George.), Bruges-La-Morte (translated from the French by 

TROMAS DURGA )occcccccccs cccccccccccccoccocceccecs -- -«(Sonnenschein) 6/0 

Carroll, M A. (Rev. John 8), Exiles of Eternity,an Exposition of Dante's 


oO 


BRITND. o cccccccecesccccosscesccesosecess (Hodder and Stoughton) net 
Mathams (Rev. Walter J.), Please It's Only Me, and other Ballad Rhymes 

(Brimley Johnson) 

Jowett, M.A. (Benjamin), translated by, The Four Socratic Dialogues of Plato 

(Clarendon Press) net 3/6 

. (Nutt) net 3/6 


TRO Dessswd..cccccccecccccccecccces 
Monkshood (G, F.), The Cynie’s Posy.. -.(Greening) 1/4 
Mifflin ( Lloyd), C astilian Days. ....e0 ° .(Frowde) 5,0 
Mahomed (Mirza) and Rice (C, Spring), “The Story "of Valeh and Hi ailijeh 
(Duckworth) net 5,0 
Brady (EB. J.), The Earthen Floor ..(Grip Newspaper Co., Grafton, N.S.W.) 
A Thousand and ; uae Gems of English Poetry, selected and arranged by Charles 
Mastag, ULAD...ccccccscovcccccccccscccsvcceseccecesececcess (Routledge) 
Wynne (Charles w hitworth), Songs of Summe r ‘and Uther Poems 
(Grant Richards) net 5/0 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY 
Horsley, R.A. (John Calleott), Recollections of a Royal Academician, edited by 
Mrs. Kdmund reer . ce ceeees( Murray) net 
Rumbold (Sir Horace), Further Recollee tin ins of a : Diplomatist.. (Arnold) net 
Ovoper (L. Orman), John Howard, The Prisoner's Friend.......... (Melrose) 
Saunders (Mrs. Baillie), The Gre at Filk of Old Ms arylebone..... (Glaisher) net 2 
Birch, F.S.A. (G. H ), London on Thames in Bygone Days.........(Seeley) net 
Forbes, LL D. (Archibald), “Black Watch”: The Record of a Historic 
Regiment... ..(Cassell) 3/6 
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TRAVEL AN 





Lynch (George), The Path of Empire... ...........0eeeeeeeee- (Duckworth) net 10/0 

De Windt, F.R.G.S, (Harry), From Paris to New York by Land p< eee ee 12/6 

Keary (0. F.), India Impres-ions ..+..( Brimley Johnson) net 1,0 

Maughan (H. Neville), The Book of Italian Tr vel (1580-1900)..(Richards) net 10/6 

Gibbs (Philip H.), India: Our Eastern Empire.........eee+seeeee++-(Cassell) 2/6 

EDUOATIONAL 

Smeaton, M.A. (Oliphant), edited by, Hamlet Prince of Denmark...... (Dent) 

A. T. Quiller-Couch (Re-told by), Fairy Tales Far and Near, Supplement: ary 
BREE oo oc cccc cece ccnsccccccccceseccoceeccoeccoescecoesecesces (Casse ll) 1/3 


Hallard, M.A. (J. H.), Four i re ench Lectures delivered in Ballio 1 Hall 
(Blackwell) net 1/0 
ART 
Bell's Miniature Series of Painters. Turner, Rembrandt, Constable, Velasquez, 
Cy A. En DabbePecccccccccccccocccccscocscccccssseecesetces (Newnes) net 5/6 
Pompeii, by R. Englemann, translated by Tali fourd Ely, M.A., F.S.A. 
(Grevel) net 4/0 
MISCELLANEOUS 





Bulloch (J. M.), The Art of Extra-Tllustration..........0....5. (Treherne) net 2/6 
Hill, M.A. F.Z.S. (Mathew Davenport) and Webb, F.L.S. (Wilfred Mark), Eton 

Nature-Study and Observational Lessons...... esesese (Duckworth) net 3/6 
Beeeatanee Cee), BRAG, «occ cccecncccncvegsveeceooccossss (Sonneuschein) 10 
Woodworth, Ph.D. ‘(arthur v. . 0! iristis in Socialism in England( " ) 26 
Bowman LL.B. Ph.D. (Harold Martin), The Administration of Iowa: A Study 

Wm CombrmlinnGloMeccccccccs coccceccccecccecsccecsccccese eseee .(King) 6,0 
Clark, Ph.D. (Walter Ernest), Tosi: ah Tucker, Economist : ry Str uly in the 

Belstory Of Moemewless oc cccccccccscccccccesccccccsccescccccccccec( emg) GO 
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Morten (Honor), Consider the Children..... + +eeeeeeeee( Brimley Johnson) net 1/0 
Pilcher, Col. O.B., A.D.O. (T. D.), Some Lessons from the Boer War..(Isbister) 2/6 
The Present Position of the Empire, by Regulator.................(Richards) 0/6 


Catalogue of Prints in South Kensington Museum.,,.( Eyre and Spottiswoode) 4/0 
Notes on the Cathedrals ....... seeeeeeeeess.(SWan Sonnenschein) net 1/0 
George (Claude), The Rise of British West Africa. Part IV..... .--(Houlston) 2/0 
Stirling (James Hutchison), The Oategories................(Oliver and Boyd) 4/0 
Crosland (T. W. H.), A Looking-Glass for Mr. Chamberlain 
(Simpkin, ~~ eae net 1/0 
Ames (Mrs. Ernest), The Great Crusade: An Alphabet for Everybo. 
(Simpkin, Marshall) net 1/0 
Long (George H.), Some Popular Philosophy.............2+++ mene 2/6 
Melville (Fred J.), The A.B.C. of Stamp Collecting... .........+0+++++-(Drane) 
Low (John L.). Goneerning Golf......... eeseeeeeee(Hodder and Stoughton) 3/6 
Jarroll, M.A. (Rev. John 8.), E xiles of Eternity : An Exposition of Dante's 
aah dntiehcedénde .sddeiebe +.++e+-(Hodder and Stoughton) net 7/6 
De la Garde Grissell, M. a (Hi irtwe hh), Sele Vacante, being a Diary written 
during the Conclave of 1903, with additional notes on the Accession ard 
Coronation of Pius 8 Xossevestssesessssescesetseeeeseseesoess( Parker) net 4/0 


Whitaker’s Almanac., @ seeesenese Scueceseccossssscasounmeensncoqae Ue 
Whitaker's Peerage........ Coe cccccccccecccccscceses . 
“ Daily Mail” Year Book for 1904....-.c+cecececeeseees(Amalgamated Press) 1/6 


FIOTION 
“Lost: A Sweetheart,” by John Strange Winter (White), 1/0; “Liz,” by J. E- 
Muddock (White), 6/6; “Acro-s the World for A Wife,” by Guy Boothby 
(Ward, Lock), 0/6; “Beyond the Northern Lights,” by Reginald Wray 
(Burleigh), 6/0; “Sir John Toughbo, M.P. ; or, The Registered Life-Pass,” by 
H.F.C. (Burleigh), 1/0; “Mrs. Eve ‘lyn’ 's Husbands,” by Anna, Comtesse de 
Brémont (Greening), 6/0 ; “Timoty’s Quest,” by Kate Doug glas Wiggin (Gay 
and Bird), 1/0; “ Gillicolane,’ ” by Grueber Ayles (Paisley : Gardner), 4/6; “A 
Forest Hearth,” by Chas. Major (Macm‘llan), 6/0; **The Stolen Pearl,” by 
Gertrude Warden (Ward, Lock), 0/6; “Rudderless Ships,” by Airam (Drane), 
6/0; “ The Professor’s Wife,” by Berthold Auerbach, translated by F. E. Hynam 
(Drane), 6/0 ; “ Reaping the Whirlwind,” by George S. Astins (Drane), 3/6. 
JUVENILE 
“ May, Guy and Jim,” by Ellinor Davenport Adams (Blackie), 1/6 ; “ The Bumble- 
puppy Book,” by Carolyn Wells, with Pictures by Oliver Herford (Isbister), 5/0 ; 
“The Golden Rule, Vol. IV.” (Melrose), 2/0; “Stories from Grimm” (Nelson), 
5/0; “ Plain Jane,” by G. M. George and G. M. C. Fry (Richards), 1/6 ; “ Miss 
Bounce,” by S. O. Woodhouse, M.A. (Sonnenschein), net 1/0; “Daniel in the 
Lion's Den,” illustrated by Patten Wilsun (Grant Richards), 1/6. 


NEW EDITIONS 


“The Newcomes,” by W. M. Thackeray (Blackie), 2/6 ; “‘Jane Eyre,” by Charlotte 
Bronté ( Blackie), 2/6 ; ** Tom Browne's School Days,” by Tom Hughes (Blackie), 
2/0; “Stroud’s Judicial Dictiorary,” 3 vols. (Sweet and Maxwell), 84/0; “ The 
Alchemist,” by Ben Jonson, edited. by Israel Gollancz (Moring), net 7/6; 
“ Historical Studies,” and “Stray Studies” (second series), by J. R. Green 
(Macmillan), each net 4/0; “ Villette,” by Charlotte Bronté (Richards), net 1/0 ; 
“Essays and Letters,” by Leo Tolstoy (Kicthards), net 1/0; “Gardens,” by Bacon 
and Cowley (Astolat Press), net 1/0; “ Friendship,” by R. W. Emerson ( Astolat 
I'ress, net 1/0; “The Didache,or the Teaching of the Twelve Apostles,” 
translated by G. C. Allen, M.A. (Asolate Press), net 3/6; “The Broadway 
Booklets : “ Morte d’Arthur,” “Guinevere,” “ Eiaine” (Tennyson) and “ The 
Blessed Damozel” (Rossetti), “The Spirit of Mischief,” “* Rubaiyat of Omar 
Khayyam” (Edward Fitzgerald) (Routledge) ; * Orackers for Christmas,” by 
E. H. Knatchbull- Hugessen (Lord Brabourne) (Routledge) “WwW iltiam 
Wycherley,” edited by W. O. Ward (Unwin), net 2/6 ; “ Webster and Tourneur,” 
edited by John Addington Symonds (Unwin), net 2 2 16 ; “John Ford,” edited by 
Havelock Kllis (Unwin), net 2/6; “The Divine ¢ Jomedy of Dante Alighieri,” 
translated by H. W. Longfellow (Routledge); “ Uncle Joe’s Stories,” by E. H. 
Knatchbull-Hugessen (Lord Brabourne ) (Routledge) ; “ Riviera Nature Notes,’’ 
by O. ©. (Quaritch), 10/6; “Evelina,” by Fanny Burney (Macmillan), 6/0 ; 
“Poems,” ty John Keats (Frowde), net 2/6; “Education: Intell ctual, 
Moral and Physical,” by Herbert Spencer (W atts), 0/6 ; “ Helio-tropes or New 
Posies for Sundials expounded in English,” by John Parmenter, edited by 
Perceval Landon (Me thuen), net 3/6; “Thomas Heywood,” edited by A. Wilson 
Verity (Unwin), net 2/6. 

PERIODICALS 

“The National Review,” “The Archit-ctural Review,” “Scribner's Magazine’’ 
Christmas Number, “South China Weekly Post,” “The Reader,” “The We-t- 
minster Review,” “The Sunday Magazine ” with Christmas Supplement “The 
Broken Vow,” “Good Words” with Christmas Supplement, “The London 
Winter Number,” “ [he New Liberal Review,” “Current Literature,” “The 
Critic” Christmas Number, “The Bookman” Christmas Number, “The 
Geographical Journal,” “ Lippincott’s,” “A Celtic Christmas” Christmas 
Number of * The Irish Homestead,” “ Priory Magazine.” 


Foreign 
ORITICISM 
Goethes Lyrik, Erliiuterungen nach Kiiostlerischen Gesichtspunktenein 
Versuch von Berthold Litzmaun. seseeeeess (Berlin: Fleixchel) 3m, 50 pf. 
DRAMA 


Schauspiel in fiinf Akten, von Gustav Frenssen 

(Berlin : Grote’sche Verlagsbuchhandlung) 
Ein sozivles Schauspiel in Vier Akten, von J. Wiegand 
(Berlin : 


Das Heimatsfest. 


Macht. 
Fleischel) 2 marks. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
Aezyptisch-Indoeuropaeische Sprachverwandt:chaft, von Carl Abel 
(Berlin und Leipzig : Luckhardt) 
Grundprobleme der Religionsphilosophie, von Dr. A, Dorner 
(Berl n: Schwetschke und Sohn) 3 marks 20 pf. 
Von Friedrich Gottl. 
(Leipzig : Duncker and Humblot) 
Etudes Critiques sur I'Histoire de la Littérature Frangaise, par Ferdinand 
Brunetieve .ccccccccccccccccecccecs cecee e600 eecceccoses .. (Hachette) 
Natura Docet. Pensieri, per Italo CO: ampozedi 
(Propieta : Letteraria Riscrvata Secondo le Lezgi) 


Die Grenzen der Geschichte. 


FICTION 
Die Sehnsiichtigen, von Gertrud Franke-Schievelbein..( Berlin : Fleischel) 5 marks. 
Der Gittliche, von Hermann Dahl...  .....eeeee seco » ) 6 marks, 
Denise ie Moutmidi, von Georg Freiherrn von Ompteda( ” ) 5 marks, 


NEW EDITIONS 
Ocuvres Completes, de Alfred de Vigny. Poésies (Delagrave: Paris) ...... - 
PERIODICALS 
“Archiv fiir Reformationsgeschichte,” “ Mitteilungen aus Justus 
teographischer Anstalt,” * Le Mois Scientifique,” “ L’Occideut,” 


Pe: thes 
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Letters from a 





[The following series of notes, more or less critical, on life have 
been given to me. The writer wished to tell the truth—a 
desire which may be regarded as a legitimate claim to any 
reader’s consideration and indulgence. ] 


VI.—The Disappearance of the jeune premier 
L week I went to London, saw the plays again, 


joined a dinner party ; and heard, therefore, and 

saw many strange things. At the dinner, for in- 

stance, I happened to sit next to a distinguished 
politician who had once, he informed me, loved the drama 
better than any other art. ‘‘ As a boy,” he began, and he 
went on, in the ingenuous way characteristic of really first- 
rate Englishmen, to describe his simple taste for truth and 
sentimentality combined. ‘‘ But,” he said, at the end, with 
a sigh, ‘‘I do not go to the theatres now. No one can act 
the jeune premier because the jeune premier no longer exists 
in society. There isno Montague, no H. B. Conway, on the 
stage because there is no dear George d’Alroy in modern 
life. An actor is mimetic—he cannot imitate unless he 
has some model. A playwright cannot please his audience 
by drawing a type which has ceased to exist. The race 
of romantic lovers is dead.” I told my acquaintance that 
his opinion, as a man of the world, supported my own, 
which was frankly that of a recluse. I had been re-reading 
Octave Feuillet’s ‘‘ Romance of a Poor Young Man” and it 
had seemed to me that the Book of Joshua (edited) was more 
in touch with modern feeling than this play which, not so 
very long ago, enchanted and convinced the European and 
American public. 

‘* Better death than dishonour!” exclaims the hero, 
leaping from a high tower in order to avoid compromising 
a lady who by accident had been locked with him in an 
isolated room of a lonely ruin. Nowadays the two would 
have played Bridge, smoked, and waited till dawn, or the 
arrival of a search party : the lady might have been a little 
compromised, but the young gentleman, in any event, 
would not have cared in the least. 

The éxclamation, ‘‘ Better death than dishonour!” 
followed by a reckless leap, would be greeted, at the 
present day, with unrestrained laughter from the 
auditorium. We have gained no doubt in reasonableness 
since the "Thirties, Sixties, and ’Seventies of the last 
century, and neither my acquaintance, the ex-Minister, nor 
myself, the lonely student, would wish to see all the old 
twaddle and false sentiment revived. But the sentiment 
which is false now was not false formerly: the great 
ruthless public has never responded, and can never be 
made to respond, to ideas which contradict its education. 
And here we come to the root of the matter. The educa- 
tion of the imaginative faculties and the ideals of romance 


The Apostle 


ERBERT SPENCER was one of the first to insist upon 
the unimportance of the mere biographical 
details that many people find so interesting and 
vital. Most of such details are what, with his 

genius for language, he called ‘‘ dead facts,” incapable of 
forming part of ‘* organised knowledge” (which was his 
definition of science), and therefore to be relegated to 
a secondary place. In deference to his own judgment 
we need spend little time upon the details of a singularly 
uneventful life. He was born in 1820, went to neither 
school nor university, and was never married. The first 
years of his working life he spent as an engineer, and then 
acted as sub-editor—there is humour in the idea—to a 


Silent Study 


have been taken absolutely from the national education in 
every class. Imagination is now confined to the real 
believers among Roman Catholics, the Jews, and the 
Orientals. It is not acuteness or unscrupulousness which 
makes the commonest Jew successful in business: it is 
his power of imagination—his ability to foresee the 
development of an idea, and his instinct for romance 
in the true sense of the word. To most people the word 
romance suggests unreality, shams, the unpractical, the 
illogical, the fantastic, the impossible. To the sincere 
Roman Catholic, the Jew, and the Oriental it means the 
essence of everything that is worth time, or money, cr 
thought: imagination is rightly treated as one of the 
highest intellectual faculties, and it is cultivated by 
tue Roman Catholic, Jewish, and Oriental systems of 
education to the highest possible pitch. It is abused— 
everything human is abused, but of all our powers, it is 
certainly the one which distinguishes us as human beings 
from the brutes. And the jewne premier is another 
creature who was not brutal. He was exalted, he was 
fond of rhetoric and he lived, as it were, rhetorically : 
he tossed his hair about, he enjoyed a good gesture and 
he would only abandon one noble attitude by assuming 
another, but he had a warm, generous heart, and he could 
send his kind soul into worlds elsewhere at a moment’s 
notice. He loved with all his might and the sterner the 
parent, the harder the fate, the crueller his adversities, 
the more he loved, and the more beautifully he expressed 
his emotions in a voice which grew stronger and more 
melodious as his cares became more squalid and depressing. 
An attic enchanted him: debts roused him to enthusiasm : 
duns inspired his best utterances: shabby raiment made 
his countenance the more striking. He was a splendid 
creature: they have taken him away, and they have given 
us nothing in exchange. 

‘As a boy,” said my acquaintance, as he left me, “I 
loved dear George d’Alroy. I can’t stand these new 
fellows—I daresay they are true enough to life, or they 
would be true—if they didn’t talk so much drivel and 
try to look like Ruy Blas at the end of each act! If you 
want to look like Ruy Blas you must be doing the kind 
of things he did!” 

That is another trouble, the leading man will still try 
to look like a jeune premier—the tradition, in the matter 
of appearance, still holds. And this is why one hears 
so much smother d laughter during tragic scenes. Can one 
= like a domesticated poodle and pass for Prometheus ? 
No. 

Jonn Oxiver Hones. 


(Copyright 1903 by MRS. CRAIGIE in the United States of America.) 


of Evolution 


financial newspaper. Thereafter he devoted himself to 
writing, interrupted only by a period of eighteen months 
insomnia, due to overwork, and by a visit to America in 
1882. The prospectus of his ‘System of Synthetic 
Philosophy’ was issued in 1860, and the work was com- 
pleted, after three times being on the verge of arrest, in 1896. 
Since then he busied himself with an autobiography 
which will doubtless be one of the most precious of its kind. 
We may expect to find therein the genesis of many of 
his epoch-making ideas, and notably of the idea to which 
he gave the name ‘‘ evolution.” Darwin and Wallace have 
told us that they obtained the idea of natural selection by 
reading Malthus. That idea— which Spencer immediately 
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adopted, and illumined with the phrase, ‘“‘ the survival of 
. the fittest” —was their relatively small contribution to 
the evolutionist philosophy which Spencer had already 
formulated. It remains to be seen how the central idea 
formed itself in that magnificent mind. We know, of 
course, that it had occurred to the Greeks some twenty-five 
centuries ago—to be lost for so long—but we know that 
Spencer was ignorant of Greek as he was of German, and 
there is no question but that the idea was original with 
him. Was it in pondering over the problems discussed in 
** Social Statics” (1851) or even earlier, that the apostle 
of evolution received his apostolate ? 

His last utterance was upon the much controverted 
question of the hour. We may quote it as that of a 
master-mind, disclaiming any political interest in so doing : 
“What right has a Cabinet or a majority to say to me 
that I must not buy my bread where I can get it cheapest 
and best? It is a violation of the primary conditions of 
human freedom.’’ One other biographical point we may 
notice : that Spencer consistently refused ol entenie or 
official honours. The last which he declined was—if 
rumour be correct—the honorary degree of the University 
of London, which determined last summer to institute 
such a degree and proposed to bestow it upon three whose 
names were then probably without a rival among living 
men: Spencer, Kelvin and Lister. 

There needs no apology for quoting in full Spencer’s 
famous definition of evolution, which is familiar to all 
philosophical thinkers and constitutes the essential legacy 
of the nineteenth century to subsequent ages. Here, in 
its most abstract form, is the formula which its author 
applied to all the phenomena of the Cosmos, from the 
making of a planet to the making of a society or an art: 
** Evolution is an integration of Matter and concomitant 
dissipation of Motion, during which the Matter passes 
from an indefinite, incoherent homogeneity to a definite, 
coherent heterogeneity, and during which the retained 
Motion undergoes a parallel transformation.” At the 
beginning of his thirty-six years’ task—pursued with 
superb courage under the most disabling ill-health-- 
Spencer saw that he could not expect to discuss the 
application of this formula to the inorganic world. He 
therefore passed at once from the elucidation of his “‘ First 
Principies ” to their application in biology, wisely leaving to 
lesser minds the discussion of their application in the simpler 
realm of inorganic Nature. He just lived to see evolution 
justified in its entirety in the inorganic world. Within the 
last few years the nebular theory of the solar system, upon 
which he wrote a masterly essay some fifty years ago, has been 
established upon a mathematical and therefore inexpugnable 
basis. Even more remarkable is the case of the newly 
discovered element radium, the phenomena of which 
answer to the Spencerian definition of evolution as if it 
had been framed to explain them. In the atoms of radium 
we have an “indefinite, incoherent homogeneity” which 
gives place under our eyes to a “definite, coherent 
heterogeneity ’’ with ‘‘ concomitant dissipation of motion.” 
We are not aware that the extraordinary aptness of this 
illustration has yet been commented upon, and it would 
be interesting to know whether it was brought to Mr. 
Spencer's notice. But we may leave the idea of evolution 
with the observation that it has impregnated all thought, 
and is as invaluable to the musical critic or the physician 
as it ought to be to the politician and the educationist. 

Of course your true metaphysician—nourished on the 
Hegelianism which Germany has done with and passed 
over to Oxford, adopting Spencer’s philosophy in its place 
—will have none of all this. He much prefers the 
discussion of essentially insoluble problems, such as that 
of the origin and nature of all knowledge. The man who 
merely ‘unifies the whole knowledge of man,” to use 
Spencer’s own phrase, is not good enough for him. Long 
ago Spencer showed—and the history of thought is witness 
that he was right—that the problems of metaphysics are 
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insoluble; and this is how one of his critics dis of 
him therefor: ‘‘A failure to solve the problems of 
metaphysics must always remain a failure, in spite of all 
protestations that it was inevitable” ; with which profound 
remark we may leave this subject, only observing that 
Spencer's Unknowable—which closely resembles the 
Noumenon, or thing-in-itself, conceived of by Kant as 
underlying all phenomena, and which is also closely allied 
to the sublime idea of an impersonal Deity—was, in his 
view, the only possible ground for reconciliation between 
science and religion. When the world is tired of Haeckel 
and such dogmatists, who fancy that they have solved all 
the problems of the Cosmos, and when theologians have 
rid themselves of the ridiculous idea that Spencer was a 
“crass materialist,” such a reconciliation, earnestly to be 
desired by all thinking and serious persons, may at length 
be achieved. 

Space fails us wherein to discuss, even briefly, the 
features of Spencer's inflexible individualism, which is 
so utterly out of harmony with the tendencies of the day 
and in which few, if any, of his disciples can entirely 
follow him; or to descant upon the heights to which the 
dignity and nobility of his thought have raised the 
utilitarian system of ethics, which is, on the other hand, 
rapidly displacing all others. Nor can we here discuss any 
of his epoch-making contributions to psychology, which 
have given that science its modern form. Suffice it that 
we all nowadays think in terms of his thought, that 
thousands even of novel readers are imbued with the ideas 
of heredity and environment which the novelists have 
borrowed—in remarkably garbled form—from Spencer, 
and that already there is abroad the delicious criticism-— 
really the highest of compliments—that he was but a 
platitudinarian. Few that have thought at all will be 
found to question the assertion that all subsequent ages of 
philosophic speculation and of scientific investigation will 
take their starting-point and their guide from the work 
of the courageous and stupendous genius whose life 
and work were so admirable an exemplification of his 
own phrase, ‘“ the union of philanthropic energy with 


philosophic calm.” 
C. W. Satiesy. 


EKgomet 
M’ visits to the reading-room of the British Museum 


are variable in their frequency and in their 

length ; it may be once in a month that I go in 

to look up some fact, which too often turns out 
to be a fancy; it may be that day after day I resort to 
that busy beehive of a room—to pursue a course of reading ? 
Not at all, merely to browse at my own sweet will on 
various books on various subjects. The B.M.R.R. is the 
finest literary lounge in the world, save that the chairs 
might be more comfortable, the atmosphere less turbid, 
and that a fire is lacking. To sit beside a fire is half the 
art of reading, any way in the winter. 





What then doI read at the B.M. and why do I not always 
browse by my own fireside or at the club? I ask myself 
these questions, without the slightest intention of attempt- 
ing the impossible task of answering them, except in so far 
as to say that I desert my usual haunts and I read what 
I like simply because I choose so to do. Why make my 
life dreary and dull by determining to read such-and- 
such subjects or such-and-such works? I do not earn 
my living by my learning—I live to read, not read to live. 
Life is given us for enjoyment, so I read what I believe I 
will enjoy. If I take up a work, which I am told by 
everyone I should read, and find it not to my taste, I lay 
it down. Great names and great books do not appeal to 
me: I read—what I choose to read. Why not? 
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As for the frequenters of the B.M.R.R., what curious 
folk many of them are. I am often tempted to tap this or 
that one on the shoulder, asking, in a discreet B.M. whisper, 
““Why do you read that book? Is it for pleasure or for 
livelihood?” And I sometimes long to demand the name 
and nature of the woman on my right or the man upon 
my left. Why do the gentler sex burden themselves with 
what, I understand, are called reticules, and what are the 
contents of those mystery bags? One old lady, I have 
been told, bears a famous name, lives in a garret and 
make the reading-room her living- place, poor soul. 
Another laboriously copies the coloured prints from 
ancient tomes. Another sleeps all day, at any rate is 
always asleep when I notice her. Does she spend her 
nights poring over books and burning the midnight 
candle? Others are young, fresh, pretty, rays of sunshine 
in the dusky room. 





The men are as varied and as provocative of curiosity ; 
blacks and pale-faces, young and old, smart and snuffy, 
casuals and regulars. I sometimes long for the magician’s 
wand that would lay bare to me the lives of those who 
read around me, for what a strange Biographical Dictionary 
it would obtain me material. Perhaps some daya writer of 

enius—genius means insight—will give to the world. a 

iographical Dictionary of the Unknown; how far more 
illuminating it would be than any of the volumes on the 
shelves containing “ Biographical” — shelves I avoid. 
Autobiography fascinates: biography misleads. 





Odd volumes of ancient periodicals afford me much 
enjoyment; and they make me sad, too. What millions 
of words, written and once read, now lying dead; good 
matter much of it, full of quaint conceits, exploded 
beliefs, stories of dead people and dead places. If I were 
ever condemned to live alone beyond the pale, and had 
choice given me of only a few books, I verily believe I would 
select a set of old volumes of the —— Magazine, the 
Gentleman’s probably. Lived I to be a hundred I should 
not exhaust their treasures. Or would the Quarterly or 
the Edinburgh or Blackwood’s suit me better? The case 
can never arise, so I will not worry to determine. As for 
the usual selection under such fancy circumstances—the 
Bible, Shakespeare, Milton, Homer, Dante, and other 
“best books ’—away with it. 





I am going up to the B.M.R.R. to-day, utterly without 
purpose; I shall take down a volume or two from the 
open shelves; I shall fill up, perhaps, a slip or two with 
the names of books at which, when received, I may not 
look; I shall roam about, with careful footfall and staid 
demetnour, peering at those who read, conjecturing, 
wondering ; I shall , mer off a shilling déjeuner at a dirty 
little foreign restaurant, and in the misty evening shall 
saunter to the club, filled with contentment, even though 
I may have read not one line. There is art and pleasure 
in pretending to read, just as some folk find the same 
in pretending to be virtuous. 

E. G. O. 


Ar the second meeting of the thirtieth session of the 
Musical Association on Tuesday, Mr. Tom S. Wotton read 
a very interesting paper on Hector Berlioz, ‘‘ the musician 
rather than the man,” with particular reference to his 
ideas on fugue, which he did not hate so thoroughly as is 
generally supposed; the ‘‘ mysterious instinct” which 
guided his orchestration, his marvellous knowledge of 
horns and trumpets, and his genius for blatant colour. 
It is to be hoped that the paper may be preserved in 
print ; it would be valuable for reference. 
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Dramatic Notes 


view of the present state of the British theatre. As 

a matter of fact such a view is not mine; I am not 

one of the cranks who desire to blot out all the 
jollity and frivolity of life, who hold up hands of holy 
horror at a musical comedy, a burlesque, or a pantomime. 
There is room for all, but I do agree with those who 
regret that some of the finest literary workers of the day 
neglect the art of the drama. On the other hand there is 
much room for hope when we recall the names of our 
leading dramatists—for examples, Mr. Pinero, Mr. Henry 
Arthur Jones, Mr. Bernard Shaw, Mr. Haddon Chambers, 
Mr. H. V. Esmond, Mr. Davies, ‘‘ John Oliver Hobbes,” 
Mrs. Clifford, and others — much room for hope and 
congratulation, if only they will give us of their best. 


A CORRESPONDENT writes to ask why I take so gloomy a 





To the ‘‘ National Review ’’ for this month Miss Godley 
contributes a very suggestive but not altogether con- 
clusive article, ‘‘A Plea for the Protection of Shakespeare,” 
who, poor man, does indeed need saving from his friends. 
The writer apparently supports the demand made in some 
quarters for a British School of Acting, something akin 
to the Paris Conservatoire. Would such an institution 
help us to the desired end? Germany without it has 
turned out an admirable school of actors, and so, to be 
just, have we. But the gist of Miss Godley’s paper shows 
that she is looking for a remedy for a very real disease, 
namely the poor acting, the over-gorgeous mounting and 
the sacrilegious ‘‘ cutting” of Shakespeare’s plays. It is 
true, as is pointed. out, that our actors show to great 
advantage in modern plays and, as a rule, to great dis- 
advantage in those of the old masters, chiefly Shakespeare. 
In modern pieces the cast is good all round, in Shakespeare, 
even if one or two parts are well performed, the ‘‘ crowd 
of lesser personages ”’ are “‘ all reduced to one dead level of 
monotony.” Quite so. 





Ir should first be noted that it is an easier task for an 
actor to play his part in habiliments' to which he is 
accustomed than in “‘ fancy” dress, to speak the prose of 
to-day than the poetry of yesterday and to demean himself 
as those do with whom he daily mixes than as did kings, 
queens, merchants and peasants of days gone by. Then, 
too, the large number of theatres, the still limited number 
of really capable actors and the increasing scale of salaries, 
render it very difficult for a manager to procure an all- 
round good cast : some whose services he would secure are 
already engaged elsewhere, and others do not care—even 
at their usual salaries—to playa small part. But granted 
all this, there remains the most serious point te be 
discussed. 





How does the average actor approach a Shakespearean 
character which he—or she—is called upon to perform? 
Too often, it is to be feared, he looks upon his task as a 
question of make-up, costume and the declaiming of so 
much blank verse, the low-comedian adding the re-acting 
or the invention of “comic business.’’ Our Hamlets, 
Lears, Shylocks, Portias, Juliets, and so on, must be 
excepted—I am writing here chiefly of the actors of minor 
characters. In a modern play, aided by the advice and 
desires of the drimatist, the actor looks upon his part as a 
“living” man or woman, whom he—or she—is called 
upon to embody. Shakespeare not being present—in the 
flesh at any rate—is helpless, and the actor and stage 
manager have two first duties to fulfil—to endeavour to 
realise how the playwright meant the parts to be played 
and what was in his mind’s eye when he wrote the parts. 
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Turse duties are not easy, but if they are not firmly 
faced and carried out with pains the result must be bad. 
In order to understand how Shakespeare wished his plays 
to be acted, we must first turn to his advice to the players 
in “‘ Hamlet,” and then fill ourselves with the Elizabethan 
“‘ atmosphere,” and, lastly, learn as much as we can of the 
conditions under which his plays were produced, which 
conditions we know fairly fully and aecurately. This 
done, the altered conditions of our own theatres must be 
considered, and, after all, they are not so very much 
changed, with the exceptions of our use of scenery and 
our permitting women to play their part. Then, what 
pictures and what gestures and what tones of voice were 
in the playwright’s mind as he penned his lines and 
drew his portraits ? Shakespeare was above all things a 
practical dramatist ; an actor himself, he knew the actors’ 
limitations and difficulties ; a sharer in the profits of the 
playhouse, he understood that playgoers would not attend to 
see plays where half—or more—of the characters were mere 
clothes’ props: in other words, Shakespeare’s characters 


all had flesh and blood and brains. 


THERE is the sum of it all, and players must remember 
that Shakespeare drew real men and women, owning 
hearts and souls as well as airs and graces; they must get 
to the heart of the parts they are called to play and then 
many if not quite all their difficulties will vanish; they 
must study the human nature as well as the speeches of 
their parts. Miss Godley may be quoted as to the 
speaking of blank verse, her remarks being apropos of 

r. Oscar Asche’s fine performance of Bolingbroke :— 


We do not pause to think whether he is speaking verse or 
‘rose ; we simply feel assured that what he says is the natural 
outcome of character and circumstance, not merely a certain 
number of lines, to be repeated with scarcely a thought of 
the disposition that prompted them. It is not enough for an 


actor to display emotion in the abstract; he must show us 
the effects of that emotion on the special temperament of the 
person he represents. This is exactly what the majority of 
actors seem either unwilling or unable to do, once they are 
burdened with a part which involves the recitation of blank 
verse. 


That, and follow Shakespeare’s advice to the players and 
speak the words so that each one carries to the ear of the 
farthest spectator. 





As to the acting versions of Shakespeare’s plays, it is 
well to remember that the dramatist was a master of 
stagecraft, that, therefore, apart from reverence, as little of 
his work as possible for our shortened trafic of the stage 
should be cut out and never—never—should the words 
of one character be put into the mouth of another. 
Shakespeare knew what his men and women would say, 
= even we enlightened folk of to-day do not know 
etter. 


When first produced—more than a hundred nights ago 
—“* Billy’s Little Love Affair,” by Mr. H. V. Esmond, was 
not received with what could be called a chorus of praise, 
yet it is still with us, nightly received with laughter and 
applause. Why? What is the source of its vitality ? 
Simply that the first two acts are well conceived, 
capitally written and acted in first-class style. Mr. 
Esmond has written two acts of fine comedy, comedy of 
manners, not of men, and fails only in the third—the fatal 
third—act, where he drags in unnecessarily the very long 
arm of coincidence and gives us a touch of human nature, 
a taste of tragedy, which makes the whole play sickeningly 
real. Up to this point he had been as unreal as “ The 
School for Scandal” or ‘‘ Lady Windermere’s Fan,” and 
very nearly asamusing. Theacting throughout belongs to 
the best school of English comedy; Mr. Allan Aynsworth 
and Misa Eva Moore playing delightfully as the troubled 
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lovers, Mr. Charles Groves, Mr. Sam Sothern, Mr. J. W. 
Macdonald and Miss Florence St. John acting wonderfully 
well in character parts. Mr. Esmond will write a great 
comedy some day, but let him beware the third act! It is 

leasant to know that he is at work upon a five-act drama, 
ie which, however, no arrangements for production have 
as yet been made. 


Lapy Trousrince ought to make her mark as a play- 
wright. “‘ Mrs. Oakleigh ’’ has weaknesses—the very name 
is weak, the humour is thin, and there are two vital flaws 
in the scheme of the play—but there is the dramatic grip, 
excellent feeling for dramatic arrangement, clean-cut plot 
and telling stagecraft. There is, above such handsome 
qualities, a capacity far higher than any of these things : 
a fine gift for strongly presenting human emotions, which 
is to say that the soul of art is in her hands. The 
company was good all round. Miss Darragh and Mr. Ben 
Webster played their parts with finish, strongly and 
well. But there were two flaws in the well-developed plot 
that no amount of talent could obliterate, either in the 
author or the players. A woman with a past may be 
capable of pure love and of unselfish devotion to a noble 
man if she should have been more sinned against than 
sinning; but a woman who has deliberately wrecked men, 
single and married, and robbed other women, will thieve 
souls to the end. It was a pity that Lady Troubridge 
should have made her a wrecker instead of wrecked, as it 
was also a needless weakening of the dramatic probabilities 
of life to make a strong hero marry a woman he did not 
love—the unforgivable lie. But it made a wonderfully 
strong ‘‘ curtain.” 


SEVERAL new plays are now to be seen at the Paris 
theatres. At the Vaudeville Réjane is playing the title 
role in “‘ Antoinette Sabrier,” by Romain Coolus. It is a 
veritable tragedy, the greatest merit of the drama residing 
in the manner in which the author has treated the most. 
cruel situations, which are brought about not by arbitrary 
incidents, but by the logical play of characters and passions. 


“L’ ApversalrE,” the new play in which Alfred Capus 
has collaborated with Emanuel Aréne, forms the programme 
at the Renaissance Theatre, with Marthe Brandés and 
Guitry in the chief parts. It is an extremely clever piece, 
with witty and spirited dialogue. A serious interest we 
are not accustomed to find when Capus writes alone, is 
given to the drama since it has for thesis ‘‘la lutte des 
sexes,” as represented by a husband and wife who both 
break their marriage vows. 


THE vogue of the dramatized novel seems to be on the 
increase. ‘The Light that Failed” has followed its 
English success with an equally agreeable American one. 
Now it is announced for production in French. Madame 
Sarah Bernhardt is placing the work of translation in the 
hands of the Vicomte d’Humiéres, who made so successful 
a French version of ‘“‘ The Second Mrs. Tanqueray.” 
There are further rumours that the play founded on 
Mr. Kipling’s book is to be presented in almost every 
European language. 

Ever growing is the number of Hans Andersen plays, 
and small wonder—for daintiness, interest, and charm 
there are no fairy stories to surpass them. The latest is 
‘Little Hans Andersen,” a “ pot-pourri” of delightful 
tales, to be produced at the Adelphi for the benetit of 
the small folk at home holiday-making. ‘Ve have had 
‘‘ Hiinsel and Gretel,” ‘“‘Ib and Little Christina,” ‘‘ The 
Swineherd and the Princess,’ and others—and the more 
of these exquisite fancies we see the better pleased we 
shall be. 
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Ir is interesting to know that ‘‘ Sweet Kitty Bellairs,”’ 
an adaptation by Egerton Castle and David Belasco of 
‘*The Bath Comedy,” was produced on December 7 at 
the Balasco Theatre, New York, with great success. Miss 
Henrietta Crosman in the title-réle seems to have delighted 
a most enthusiastic audience. The play was first produced 
at Washington, Lafayette Theatre, on the 25th and ran 
there a week, and also a week at Baltimore, as a final trial 
before the New York production. It promises to be one 
of Belasco’s big successes, likely to eclipse his ‘‘ Darling 
of the Gods.” A copyright performance was given in 
London on November 13, and the play, under its proper 
English title, ‘‘The Bath Comedy” will come to London 
next season. 


Mrs. Craiciz’s comedy ‘‘ The Ambassador,’’ in Spanish, 
will be produced by the leading company in Madrid about 
the end of January. It will be as nearly as possible a 
re-production of the original performance at the St. James’s. 
Spanish actors and actresses excel in high comedy and any 
1éles which demand finesse and facial expression. Their 
performance of some of the French successes has been an 
improvement on the originals. They are also admirably 
trained for what are known as society pieces, and there is 
every reason to believe that the Spanish version of ‘‘ The 
Ambassador,” which is almost a literal translation, will 
appeal to the Spanish public. 


On Thursday afternoon, December 3, Miss Rosina 
Filippi gave a very interesting and enjoyable dramatic 
ued at the Steinway Hall. This talented actress was 
heard to most advantage in ‘The Story of Peter Pan” 
from Barrie’s “ Little White Bird.’’ The delicate humour 
and charm of the story were exactly suited to Miss Filippi’s 
ass and although it was a long selection, it was not too 

ong for the audience. Miss Filippi also recited Lamb’s 
essay on ‘‘ Old China,” and ‘‘ The Swarm” from Maeter- 
linck’s ‘‘ Life of the Bee.’ The latter selection was hardly 
so successful as her other efforts, it was neither suited to 
Miss Filippi’s style nor her audience. She was assisted 
in her programme by Miss Gigia Filippi, who contributed 
several old English songs with much dramatic feeling and 
gesture. 


Musical Notes 


HE many engagements which Richard Strauss has 
} fulfilled in England during the past week— 


including as these have visits to Birmingham, 

Glasgow, and Edinburgh, as well as an appear- 
ance in London—should go to satisfy the composer’s 
many friends that, despite his extreme height and 
somewhat willowy appearance, he is possessed of an 
enviably strong constitution; and this is said to be 
the fact. Strauss makes nothing, indeed, of the longest 
railway journeys, and in the course of his various 
tours covers prodigious distances by rail without seeming 
any the worse therefor. It must be remembered, too, 
that your conductor on tour has to work infinitely 
harder than the average singer, or other solo performer, 
when he reaches his destination, since he has his rehearsals 
in the day-time as well as his performances at night. The 
strain imposed by such a week’s work as that which 
Strauss has just put in must, indeed, be very severe. But 
mcst musicians have been considerable travellers, and even 
in earlier days, when the Channel crossing was a very 
different affair from what it is to-day, few of them failed 
to make their way at one time or other to England. The 
names of Handel, Mozart, Haydn, Mendelssohn, Chopin, 
Spohr, Weber, Wagner, Berlioz occur at once in this 
connection — though Bach, Beethoven, Schubert and 
Brahms were notable exceptions to the rule. 
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Ir is satisfactory to know that London is not to remain 
much longer almost totally unacquainted with Elgar’s 
larger works. The London Choral Society, it is announced, 
is to give a performance of the ‘‘ Dream of Gerontius,” 
while the Royal Choral Society has been goaded into the 
determination to do “‘The Apostles.” Then, in addition, 
of course, there is to be the festival at Covent Garden, in 
the course of which both of these works and many others 
are also to be given, so that altogether we seem to be in a fair 
way to know our Elgar before long. And this is certainly 
as it should be. ‘There is much truth in the recent 
remark of an acute writer on London musical affairs 
that Elgar is less appreciated in London than in the 
provinces at present, for the simple reason that, speaking 
generally, we know nothing here of any of his more 
important compositions. It is, indeed, a singular com- 
mentary upon our reputation as essentially a land of 
choral music that music of almost any other kind has a 
better chance of being heard‘in the capital. From this 
point of view Dr. Elgar would have done better to have 
produced at an earlier period that symphony which all 
his admirers are now awaiting with such interest. 





Ar the same time we know, from his published declara- 
tions, that Dr. Elgar is of those who attach no overweening 
regard to London opinion. One recalls, for instance, that 
famous deliverance at Morecambe which brought such a 
hornets’ nest about his ears, because he was therein 
supposed to have spoken with something less than due 
respect of London as a musical centre. And though there 
is good ground for believing that the composer was to a 
very large extent misunderstood on that occasion by his 
critics, who took to themselves remarks intended to have a 
wider application, it is probably more or less true that 
Dr. Elgar pays less attention than any of his contemporaries 
to the critical opinion of the Metropolis. For this attitude 
there may or may not be warrant, but at least it testifies 
to Elgar’s strength of character that he has not hesitated 
to let it go forth as his own. 


Arter Berlioz, Liszt. If report speaks truly, next year 
is to witness an energetic attempt to revive interest—if 
revive is quite the right word—in Liszt. Mr. H. J. Wood, 
it is announced, proposes to do his great “Dante” 
symphony at one of the Saturday symphony concerts, 
besides performing all of the symphonic poems next 
season at the Promenade concerts, while even'a Liszt 
festival is talked of. How it would have rejoiced the 
heart of the late Walter Bache to have heard such news! 
But if it is seriously hoped to make Liszt’s music popular 
with British audiences, I fear the attempt is foredoomed to 
failure. Liszt was a wonderful artist and a noble-hearted 
man whose name, if only by reason of his self-sacrificing 
efforts in the cause of Wagner, will always be held in 
honour and affection among musicians. Perhaps in the 
whole history of music there is no more stimulating page 
than that which tells of the relationship between these 
two great genuises, and of the manner in which Liszt— 
himself be it borne in mind a composer too, with ambitions, 
if not endowments, as great as Wagner’s—set aside all 
baser promptings and used all his vast influence to further 
the cause and advance the fame of his contemporary. 
What the world might have lost indeed if Franz Liszt 
had been a man of less magnanimous nature who shall 
say? On this account alone, therefore, by reason of his 
splendid services to the art, as friend and champion of 
Wagner, it would be wholly delightful to be able to like 
the music of Liszt himself. Unfortunately, with the best 
will in the world, this has not proved possible to musicians 
in general, and in England at least, despite the efforts of 
a few enthusiastic disciples, his compositions have never 
enjoyed more than a succés d’estime. 
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Tus is not to deny, however, Liszt's claims to recognition 
as a pioneer. All the most modern developments of the art 
of symphonic music in point of subject matter, form, and 
treatment were anticipated—more, exactly embodied—in 
his works. Nor can anyone gainsay the masterly technique 
by which his compositions are distinguished. The whole 
art on its technical side he had at his finger’s ends, 
likewise the large ideas, the lofty ideals and the grandiose 
conceptions which might, given just one additional element, 
have resulted in great things. Unfortunately it was just 
that one additional element, in other words that gift of 
genuine creative genius, which was lacking. Wherefore 
while one may admire their workmanship his most elaborate 
scores leave one commonly entirely unmoved. But let us 
hear his works again by all means, and try if perchance 
one may grow to like them better. 


Poor Dr. Richter! If one may believe some of his 
London critics his powers have sadly deteriorated since he 
had the bad taste to settle in Manchestar and, when he 
does appear in London, to bring his Manchester players 
with him. ‘Time was when Richter could do no wrong, 
but recently it would seem he has fallen off to an extent 
quite saddening to witness. Such at least would appear 
to be the opinion of some of his newspaper judges, 
one or two of whom could hardly convey too pointedly 
their poor opinion of the performances which he obtained 
in the course of his recent Wagner concert. And 
all this the result of twelve months’ residence in 
Manchester! Seriously, is there any warrant for this 
attitude? Can it be possible that Richter’s hand has 
really lost its cunning to the extent implied? Or is it 
more reasonable to suppose that what Spencer has called 
the ‘“‘ bias of patriotism ’’ has so warped the judgment of 
the individuals concerned that they now discover faults 
where none before existed? It is a sure sign of pro- 
vincialism to belittle the achievements of outsiders. Can 
it be that even in London we have exponents of this 
provincial spirit ? 





A work of some interest, heard at the last Broadwood 
concert, was Ludwig Thuille’s sonata for piano and 
violoncello in D minor, though in the result it proved, 
perhaps, something of a disappointment. Thuille’s com- 
positions are held in high esteem in Germany, more 
especially in Munich, where he is conductor of the male 
choir ‘‘ Liederhort,” but this example of his handiwork 
seemed hardly to justify his reputation. It has, indeed, 
the merits of straightforwardness and lucidity, qualities 
certainly not to be despised in these days, but otherwise it 
did not strike me as a work of note in any way. That is 
no reason, however, why some of Thuille’s other com- 
positions by which his name has been made should 
not be given in London. Schumann's “ Andante and 
Variations”’ for two pianos (Op. 46) was another work 
heard at this concert, and though, as a rule, compositions 
of this sort must be accounted a weariness to the flesh, 
exception may be made in the case of this particular 
duet, which contains some beautiful music of the true 
Schumannesque charm. It was, moreover, excellently 
interpreted by the Misses Mathilde and Adela Verne, the 
former of whom had doubtless studied it in days gone by 
with her illustrious teacher Mdme. Schumann. 


lr was a good idea of the Society of American Women 
in London to prevail upon Mr. Georg Henschel to deliver 
in London his lecture entitled ‘* Personal Recollections of 
Johannes Brahms,” which will be given next Thursday 
afternoon (by permission of the American Ambassador) at 
Carlton Place Terrace. Such an address should certainly 
prove interesting, for Mr. Henschel was well acquainted 
with the great composer and must have many interesting 
reminiscences to draw upon. It is curious how com- 
pletely Mr. Henschel, once so prominent a figure therein, 
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has dropped out of London musical life during the last 
few years—and matter, too, for genuine regret. For few 
living musicians take their art more seriously or practise 
it with greater versatility. Composer, conductor, singer, 
teacher—Mr. Henschel has won distinction in every field. 
His ‘‘ Requiem” was performed at Leipzig at the eighth 
Gewandhaus Concert on December 3 for the first time, 
with immense success. Professor Arthur Nikisch con- 
ducted. In the “Leipziger Neuesten Nachrichten” appeared 
the following criticism by Dr. Hermann Kretzschmar: 
“This” ‘Requiem’ places Henschel among the most 
distinguished composers of his day; the Gewandhans 
stood sponsor for a work which has proved itself worthy 
of the honour and which will speedily be performed 
everywhere.” 





We know nothing in London of Busoni as conductor, 
but in a recent number of the ‘‘ Musical Courier” of New 
York I notice some interesting particulars of an orchestral 
concert recently directed by the well-known pianist in 
Berlin. This was the seccnd of two concerts, it seems, 
devoted in the main to “‘ new and rarely performed works ”’ 
which Busoni has been giving in Berlin, the compositions 
chosen including the introduction to the second act of 
Vincent d’Indy’s ‘‘ L’Etranger,” ‘‘ Les Djinns” of César 
Franck (with Herr Vianna da Motta at the piano), a suite 
entitled ‘‘ The Four Temperaments,” by Carl Nielsen, a 
young Danish composer, four Syrian dances by Henry 
Schenker, of Vienna, and the ‘Trojan March’’ from 
Berlioz’s opera, ‘‘ The Taking of Troy.”” Busoni is described 
as less masterful as a conductor than as a pianist, which 
one can well believe. 


Tue same journal, dealing with the opening performance 
of the winter opera season in New York, gives its opinion 
of Caruso as follows :— 


Caruso, the new tenor, is a singer of ordinary attainments. 
He has the typical Italian “white” voice and is inclined to 
throatiness. He phrases like a singer who relies more on 
force and natural ability than on fine schooling or authoritative 
method. He is stout, and slow in hismovements. His acting 
was conventional, which means that it was unexciting. Of 
course, he was forced to repeat “ La donnaé mobile.” It must 
be admitted that the rdle of the Duke offers only limited 
possibilities, therefore no final conclusion can be reached as 
to Caruso’s real abilities. Up to date, all memories of Jean de 
Reszke are not effaced. Caruso gave conclusive proof of his 
Italian origin by singing out of tune often and unconcernedly. 


From which one seems driven to the conclusion that 
Caruso’s voyage across the Atlantic has had a singularly 
malign effect upon his singing. For it is not to be 
suggested that our New York contemporary would report 
the thing which is not. 


Ir Dr. Joachim has been correctly reported, Franz von 
Vecsey, the latest fiddling Wunderkind, is a prodigy indeed. 


In all my experience I have never met such a musical 
genius as this boy, when we take into consideration his age of 
ten years and his childlike nature. . . . Technical difficulties 
simply do not exist for this boy. Still more astonishing than 
his perfect mastery of the technique of violin playing are the 
wonderful divination with which he penetrates into the spirit 
of the music that he executes and the inborn warmth with 
which he performs these pieces. Anything like it I have 
never heard from any young violin player. It borders on the 
incomprehensible what this child in a period of two years and 
a half has learned from his master. Without the gift of 
genius such results would be inconceivable. With my whole 
heart and with all impressiveness I could wish for this youn 
musician that his rich endowments be not imperilled an 
checked in their development by premature and excessive 
exploitation. Then by the grace of God the ripe artist 
can and will fuitil all that the young boy seems so nobly to 
promise. 


A case of praise from Sir Hubert indeed ! 
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R. HalTé is showing at the Modern Gallery in New 

Bond Street a series of Venetian pictures, freshly 

seen, glowing with warm colour, and bathed in 

the sunlit atmosphere of the city in the waters 

which has fascinated the imagination of man for centuries. 

He gives us his own impressions and avoids the schemes 

that have been used over often. He has kept a sketchy, 

breezy quality throughout the series, and the sense of 

= water or of staid canal haunts the whole of his 
work. 





Ir is a sad thing to think that the promising career of 
Mr. Oscar Eckhardt is ended at thirty-five. He was one 
of the “ Daily Graphic” youngsters, a band who made the 
early numbers teem with names now widely known; but 
he left the staff and was a very gypsy in his wanderings 
from paper to paper—the “ Butterfly ’’ and ‘‘ Pick-Me-Up” 
also hold some of his best work between their covers— 
indeed his name will always be associated with Mr. Sime 
and poor Manuel, with whom he became a member of 
the R.B.A. and with whom he gave a special show in 
the entrance room of its galleries in Suffolk Street that 
was very characteristic of his and their brilliant and 
wayward talents. He was a modest, affectionate man who 
is well spoken of everywhere—but he was shy of society ; 
and, his strength and health breaking down, the doctors 
ordered care—yet it was with his elaborately fashionable 
men and women he made his mark. 





Mr. James Bryce is to open the Murray Scriptorium at 
Mill Hill School, built by Mr. Colcutt, to replace the 
original scriptorium damaged by fire last year, the building 
in which Dr. Murray began his great Dictionary thirty 
years ago when a master at the school. At the same time 
a portrait of Dr. Murray, painted by Mr. Ogilvie, that is to 
hang in the dining-ball will be unveiled by Mr. Byce. 


Tue winter exhibition of Old Masters at the Royal 
Academy is to give prominence to sculpture, Onslow Ford 
and Harry Bates being specialised; whilst on its walls 
Lawrence is to receive especial honour this year. He has 
steadily been gaining name and reputation of late, the 
French appreciation of his work accelerating this tendency. 
The committee must have missed the enthusiastic co- 
— of Mr. Horsley in the collecting for their Old 

asters, this year. 





Mr. Horstey's ‘‘ Recollections of a Royal Academician,” 
edited by Mrs. Helps (John Murray), is charmingly printed 
and bound, and of delightful lightness in the hand; the 
book of the words is equally pleasant, garrulous, and 
quaintly rambling. Mr. Horsley was an excellent talker of 
the anecdotal kind; and Mrs. Helps has caught the tricks 
of the man to a nicety, his touch of pedantry, his outlook, 
his genial manner and kindly ways. He seems in his dry 
way to make the old Victorian artistic world live again— 
which is surely as good a thing as can be said of biography 
or memoirs. 





Wustter exhibitions are in full career. Messrs. Obach’'s 
Gallery has scarcely closed, and now we have a most 
interesting show of Mr. Mortimer Menpes’s collection at 
the charming rooms of the Leicester Gallery ; some of these 
very fine etchings are in states that must rouse the 
collector’s envy. At the Goupil Gallery again are some 
delightful pastels by Whistler, pastels in which the 
coloured chalks are made to yield that dainty musical 
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resonance which was the very life of all this superb 
master’s handiwork. 





Ar the Goupil may also be seen some remarkably fire 
work by Messrs. Brabazon, Mark Fisher, C. H. Shannon, 
Duff, MacColl, Montague Smythe, Besnard, Le Sidaner 
and other original men. The new decoration of these 
oe is as helpful to the pictures as it is delightful in 
itself. 





Tue Christmas number of ‘‘The Connoisseur’’ has, 
appropriately enough, a delightful essay by Dion Clayton 

althrop upon the picturesque stoneware jug known 
as the Bellarmine or the Longbeard or the Greybeard. 
The examples are excellent ones, and most excellently 
printed. But it is in the delightful essay that lies the chief 
charm. This most useful art magazine keeps up all round 
to the good standard it originally set for itself. But the 
colour-printing of some of the work in these pages is not 
as good as it might be—there is a tendency to think that 
as long as a thing is coloured it is good, whereas coloured 
blocks, unless they are very good indeed, are downright bad 
as compared to a black and white process block, which has 
not to deal with warring tints. 





Mr. Water Cranr has a small show of his decorative 
work at Messrs. Dickinson’s galleries in Bond Street, that 
will interest those who admire his line and his markedly 
individual artistic gifts. 'To me, his work is at its best in 
black and white, and when that black and white is in line, 
as in the designs for Spenser’s ‘‘ Faérie Queene,”’ yet the 
coloured line and decoration of the cover designs for 
**The Three R’s” are very fine. 





Mr. Nicnoits, who was well known as the Secretary of 
the Continental Gallery in Bond Street, has become one of 
the managers of the Doré Gallery, which is opening its 
rooms to the popular ‘‘ one-man-show.”’ 





Tae Doré Gallery has a side-show of water-colours 
illustrating the Gardens of Kent by Mr. W. G. Addison— 
a subject of perpetual charm ; and Mr. Addison has caught 
a great part of that charm in his series here displayed. 
I never go into the Doré Gallery without wondering why 
the directorate do not publish a large photogravure of 
“Christ leaving the Pretorium,” in which this popular 
picture would appear to far greater advantage than in the 
steel engravings ; for the head of the Christ is really very . 
fine and finely painted. The head in gravure would also 
be very telling. 





THERE is a curiosity in the galleries that shows the 
strange patience of man: it is a picture bought from Prince 
Demidoff—a landscape of considerable size which looks 
like an oil painting but is said to be a mosaic of minute 
stones. The effect as of oils is wonderfully rendered 
considering the conditions, and I suppose the artist’s idea 
was to make a permanent thing. Personally I suspect 
that paint is driven across the face of the mosaic; but 
whether this be so or not, it is a curiosity that will not 
often be repeated, for the limits are destructive to freedom 
of expression. 





Art the Fine Art Society’s in Bond Street there is a show 
of water-colours painted in the Holy Land by Mr. Stanley 
Inchbold, the atmosphere of Palestine and the colour of 
the sun-parched gold-illumined East being well rendered 
—indeed its hissing heat was in pleasant contrast to the 
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oily filthiness of the streets of the most civilised city in 
the world without. At the same Society’s rooms is a large 
collection of landscapes by Mr. Sutton Palmer, that ranges 
over the varied length and breadth of Great Britain. 


Messrs. Dicxinson’s, of Bond Street, are publishing in 
two volumes a very fine work upon ‘‘ Miniature Painters-— 
British and Foreign” by J. J. Foster— the Olivers, 
Coopers, and Cosways are well represented and well 
reproduced. Altogether a handsome book, that will be an 
addition to the shelves of dealers and collectors. 


} 
+ 


Tae Council of the International Society of Sculptors, 
Painters, and Gravers have elected the French sculpior 
Rodin to the Presidency of the Society, in succession to 
Whistler, and it would have been difficult indeed to find 
a greater living artist to honour and to bring them honour. 





ae 


Tue ArcutrecruraL Review” for December contains a 
paper on the Old Bridge of Ayr, another on English 
medieval sculpture, especially of Wells Cathedral, which 
leaves us tantalised as to whom the originals were when 
they lived and strutted their little day, and amongst other 
things it is significant that the motor is already turning 
the wits of the architect to its housing. 


“Sate Prices” completes its second year with its latest 
issue, and continues its useful information for buyers of 
beautiful things and the prices that must be paid by 
artistic hobby-riders. 


Mr. Georce Criausen, A.R.A., is the new Professor of 
Painting at the Royal Academy, having been elected at a 
general assembly of Academicians on Saturday night to 
fill the vacancy on the retirement of Mr. Val Prinsep, and 
the Royal Academy is to be congratulated on securing one 
of its most vigorous, most original, and above all one of 
its most poetic members for the chair of painting. Whether 
he will give the students the secrets of his palpitating 
colour and his poetic vision is a question, but they must 
benefit by lectures from so brilliant a colourist and so true 
an artist. 


Tue hall of the Alpine Club is hung with a number 
of pictures of mountain scenery which will interest 
mountaineers and revive sensations. Even as fine an 
artist as Alfred East contributes to the show. 


Tue firm of Newnes is to be congratulated on their 
thoroughly sensible monographs on artists. The books 
of ‘‘ Newnes’ Art Library” contain an excellent short 
biography by some well-known authority, and a list of the 
principal known works, but the bulk of the book consists 
of reproductions of the best examples of the masters in 
good-sized process-blocks that give a thoroughly significant 
idea of the picture and of its brushwork, so far as one tint 
can give these things. In the case of the latest volume, 
which deals with Velasquez, the impression left, after 

rusing this handsome collection of reproductions from 

is masterpieces, is remarkably vivid. The very large 
compositions suffer, as is inevitable. But the majority of 
the blocks give a very happy estimate of the genius of 
Velasquez. The whole scheme is an excellent one, and as 
welcome as it is efficient when we compare it to the long 
and tedious accounts of artists, accompanied by a dozen or 
so indifferent illustrations, which make up the thing 
ordinarily known as a monograph. And what a master 
this Velasquez was. 
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Correspondence 


What’s in Names? 


Sir,—In reading literary notes and articles I have lately been 
struck by the seeming inconsistency with which we use the names 
of great or popular authors. Why do we instinctively omit the 
Christian name in some cases, while in others we invariably use it ? 
Why, for instance, when we have a long name such as Robert 
Louis Stevenson, do we generally see it written in full, while we 
usually allude to Barrie without any prefix? Why, in writing of 
Lamb, does our pen unnoticed slip in the “Charles,” and yet we 
seldom use the Christian name of Swift ? Surely there cannot be 
any rule for this usage. What is it—a feeling, a sentiment? Is 
it determined by the author's greatness, as in the case of Homer, 
Chaucer and Milton; by our familiarity with or admiration of 
his works, or by the almost personal affection we feel for the 
individuality of the man or woman? It is almost impossible 
to answer satisfactorily, for in looking round I find numerous 
examples all pointing to different conclusions. For the kindly 
humourous Lamb who shows himself to us in his writings as plainly 
as though he sat in the opposite chair by our fireside, we all feel 
affection. Do we for this reason use his “ first” name, implying 
a friendly intimacy? With the bitter caustic Swift I should never 
think of taking such a familiarity; one feels that even his own 
mother might have felt it almost a liberty, and that she said 
“ Jonathan” with a slight hesitation. Dickens, I notice, is as 
often called Charles Dickens as not. Perhaps, in this case, 
those who enjoy his writings and laugh with him call him Charles, 
and his detractors say, coldly, “‘ Dickens.” 

If there is one writer more than another whom we love in a 
personal, intimate way it is surely Thackeray, with his large heart 
and tender sympathies. Yet we seldom use the Christian name. 
Why? Is it because he used three names and time is too 
pang nowadays to write so long a name, unless one happens to 

an American? By-the-bye, why does the most hustling nation 
in the world, that clips its words in order to save time, so 
frequently call writers by three names? But if we have no time 
to write William Makepeace Thackeray, why does every one say 
Robert Louis Stevenson? Am TI alone in thinking that in some 
curious indefinable way it exactly expresses the writer ?} There is 
something a little studied, a little precious, a something/which one 
finds in his books. One almost feels that his godfpthers and 
godmother must have dreamt of “ Prince Otto” and “fhe Master 
of Ballantrae.” But why we punctiliously say Edgar Ajian Poe, in 
full, I cannot surmise. 

Coming to women writers, I find that I always say “Jane” 
Austen and “Miss” Edgeworth. Is it that Jane is /delightfully 
prim and old-fashioned, exactly like her books—we frel it would 
sound disrespectful to say Austen—and also becaus*/ we are fond 
of her? Jare Austen is prim but pleasant, while Miss Edgeworth, 
regarded in the light of her children’s books, is prim and some- 
what priggish, not to be regarded quite with afection. With 
Charlotte Bronté we have to use the Christian name in order to 
distinguish her from her sisters. 

Quite modern writers, too, seem to be treated with the same 
inconsistency. Why do we generally say Kipling, Jacobs, Conrad, 
Wells, and Henry James, George Meredith, Marie Corelli, Arthur 
Morrison? Is there any feeling in the matter or is it pure chance ? 
How many of our modern writers will take their Christian names 
with them on the long road to posterity, how many will drop them 
by the way ? 

Perhaps one of your readers can supply a satisfactory theory.— 
Yours, &c., 

JANE. 


The House where-Byron was Born 


Smr,—It is curious how the list circulated of houses to which 
mural tablets have been affixed by the Society of Arts as 
mementoes of illustrious personages should be inaccurate in 
respect of the spot where one of the greatest of poets first saw the 
light. Lord Byron was born, of course, at No. 24, not No. 16, 
Holles Street, Cavendish Square. The original building, and 
another subsequently erected upon the site, have been razed. The 
present elaborate memorial was not put up by the Society at all, 
but by Mr. John Lewis, the owner and occupier of the premises. 
It is gratifying that so noteworthy an event should be thus 
handsomely recorded.—Yours, &c., 


Junior Athenzeum Club, W. Crow CLARKE. 
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THE CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS 


NOW READY, THIRD EDITION. In Two Parts, 25s. net. 


THE GROWTH OF ENGLISH INDUSTRY 
AND COMMERCE IN MODERN TIMES. By W. OUNNINGHAM, D.D., 
Fellow of Trinity Coliege, Cambridge. Third Edition. Demy 8vo. In Two Parts. 
Part I. The MERCANTILE SYSTEM. Part II. LAISSEZ FAIRE. 25s. net. 

A New Edition of the same Author's “The Growth of English Industry and 

Commerce during the Early and Middle Ages” is in the press. 


A HISTORY OF CLASSICAL SCHOLAR- 
SHIP. From the Sixth Century B.C. to the End of the Middle Ages. With 
Chronological Tables, Pacsimiles from Maruscripts, and other Illustrations. 
By JoHN EDWIN SANDys, Litt.D., Fellow and Lecturer of St. John’s College, 
and Public Orator in the University of Cambridge. Large crown 8vo, 10a. 6d. net. 

EXTRACT FROM THE PREFACE.—“ My aim has been, as far as practicable, to 
produce a readable book which might also serve as a work of reference.” 


PROLEGOMENA TO THE STUDY OF 
GREEK RELIGION. By JANE ELLEN HARRISON, Fellow and Lecturer of 
Newnham College, Cambridge, Hon. LL.D. (Aberdeen), Hon. D.Litt. (Durham). 
Demy 8vo, 15s. net. 


THE GOSPELS AS HISTORICAL DOCU- 
MENTS. Part I. THE EARLY USE OF THE GOSPELS. By V. H. 
STANTON, D.D., Ely Professor of Divinity. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. (To be 
completed in Four Parts.) 


THE UNREFORMED HOUSE OF 
COMMONS. Parliamentary Representation before 1832. By EDWARD 
PORRITT, assisted by ANNIK G. PORRITT. Two volumes, royal 8vo, 25s. net. 

ATHENZUM.— A most interesting book. ... It brings together an enormous 
amount of valuable constitutional and Parliamentary history, and gives means of 
access to what is omitted of which the deeper student can avail himself.” 


THE POETICAL WORKS OF JOHN 


MILTON. Edited, with Critical Notes, by WILLIAM ALDIS WRIGHT, M.A., 
Hon.LL.D., D..L., Litt.D., Vice-Master of Trinity College, Cambridge. Crown 
8vo, cloth, gilt top, 5s. net ; India paper, limp lambskin, 7s. 6d. net. 
ATHENAZUM.— Dr. Wright's preface is « neat and complete summary of 
bibliographicul information, and the critical notes show the most thorough 
investigation. . . . Altogether this is a model edition.” 


THE CAMBRIDGE HISTORICAL SERIES. 
Edited by G. W. PROTHERO, Litt.D., LL.D. 


THE EXPANSION OF RUSSIA, 1815-1900. 


By FRANCIS HENRY SKRINE, F.S.S., of H.M.’s Indian Civil Service (retired). 
Crown 8vo, with Three Maps, 6s. 

PALL MALL GAZETTE.—* The best account yet printed in England of the 
growth of Russia during the last century. . . . This book will not only be useful to 
the general reader, but it forms a handy reference book which any student of the 
Eastern Question will be glad to have within easy reach.” 


THE CAMBRIDGE TYPE. 
NOW READY. 


JOHN EARLE’S MICRO-COSMOGRAPHIE; 
or, a Piece of the World Discovered, in Essayes and 
Characters. d ; 

The book is printed from the sixth “augmented” edition of 1633, in small 4to, 
upon hand-made paper from a new type, designed exclusively for the University 
Press, and cast solely for it. This type is intended to be used, in the first instance, 
for the production of a few books of value in English literature, printed from the 
earliest or best texts. 

These volume: will be issued in editions limited to 225 copies for sale in 
Engiand and America, bound in full velvet calf, at 31s. 6d. net, and in paper 
boards at 2Is. net. 


A Prospectus with Specimen Pages will be sent on applicatior. 


THE CAMBRIDGE BIBLE FOR SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


General Editor for the New Testament, F. H. OHASE, D.D., 
President of Queens’ College, Cambridge, and Norrisian Professor of Divinity. 


THE SECOND EPISTLE TO THE 


CORINTHIANS. Ejdited by A. PLUMMER, M.A., D.D., sometime Master 
of University College, Durham, formerly Fellow and Tator of Trinity 
College, Oxford. 1s. 6d. net. 


THE CAMBRIDGE GREEK TESTAMENT FOR SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES, 
General Editor, F. H. OHASE, D.D. 

THE SECOND EPISTLE TO THE 

CORINTHIANS. (The Text in Greek.) Edited by A. PLUMMER, M.A., D.D. 3s. 


THE REVISED VERSION.—SCHOOL EDITION. 


THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO ST. MARK. 
Edited by Sir A. F. HORT, Bart., M.A., and Mrs. MARY OHITTY. Is, 6d. net. 
(Uzxiform with the Rev. A. Carr's edition of St. Matthew, Revised Version.) 


Annotated editions of the Revised Version of St. Luke, St. John, and the Acts of 
the Apostles are in preparation. 





LONDON : 
C. J. CLAY & SONS, Cambridge University Press Warehouse, 
Ave Maria Lane. 
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GIFT BOOKS DE LUXE. 
THE WORKS OF JOHN'S. SARGENT, 


R.A., with an Introductory Note by ALICE MEYNALL, with 62 superb 
Plates. £6 6s. net. Also Two Editions de Luxe, of which very few copics remain. 

The “Atheneam's” criticism of this work is one long outburst of praise. 
“ Pnotogravure indeed,” it says, “ when it is as well executed as this, positively 
flatters the originals.” 


2. ‘TWELVE GREAT TYPES OF A CEN- 
TURY’S ROMANCE IN FRANCE. 
Edited by EDMUND GOSSE, LL.D. 
With Portrait Notes by Octave Uzanne, and Richly Illustrated by Eminent 
French Artists. 
Translated and Furnished with Critical Introduction by well-known 
Men of Letters. 
Set of 12 Vols., £4 4s. net, or 7s. 6d. net each. 
Write for Free Illustrated Prospectus. 


3. REMBRANDT: His Life, His Work, and 
His Time. 
By EMILE MICHEL. Translated by FLORENCE SIMMONDs. 
With 326 Illustrations. Cheaper edition, 1 vol., £1 1s. net. 


Westminster Gazette.—** The key to Rembrandt.” 





Mr. HEINEMANN regrets to announce that the two volumes com- 
pleting the great illustrated work ENGLISH LITERATURE. 
by RICHARD GARNETT, C.B., LL.D, and EDMUND GOSSE, 
M.A,, LL.D., cannot be ready for delivery, as he had hoped, before 
Christmas Day. 


He is, however, glad to promise to the increasing number of 
applicants desirous of obtaining this beautiful Book for Christmas 
Presents, that Volumes I. and I1TI, can be delivered AT ONCE, and 
Volumes IT. and IV. on December 29th.\ 

This richly illustrated record of English Literature by RICHARD GARNETT, C.B., 
LL.D., and EDMUND Goss#, M.A., LL.D., is contained in Four Volumes, small 
impl. 8vo, price £3 net per Set, cloth; or £4 4s, net per Set, half-bound. 


ENGLISH LITERATURE. 
ENGLISH LITERATURE. 
ENGLISH LITERATURE. 
ENGLISH LITERATURE. 


ENGLISH LITERATURE. 
ENGLISH LITERATURE. 


“ Increase of appetite grows by what it feeds on.” Those already in possession of 
Vols. I. and IIL, and who are showing such impatience to get the completed work, 
will find the possession of Vols. IL. and IV. even sweeter than anticipation. 

Early application is requested in view of the great demand. 


PIQUANT CHRISTMAS FARE! 
THE PLAYS OF ARTHUR W. PINERO. 


Paper covers, ls. 6d.; or cloth, 2s, 6d. each. 

THE NOTORIOUS MRS. EBB- 
SMITH. 

THE BENEFIT OF THE 
DOUBT. 

THE PRINCESS AND THE 





THE TIMES. 

THE PROFLIGATE. 

THE CABINET MINISTER. 
THE HOBBY HORSE. 
LADY BOUNTIFUL. 


THE MAGISTRATE. BUTTERFLY. 
DANDY DICK. TRELAWNY OF THE 
SWEET LAVENDER. “WELLS.” 
THE SCHOOL-MISTRESS. THE SECOND MRS. TAN- 
THE WEAKER SEX. QUERAY. 
THE AMAZONS. | 

IRIs. 


THE GAY LORD QUEX. 


S)X-SHILLING NOVELS. 


THE RELENTLESS CITY. F. PF. BENSON. 

THE JEWEL OF SEVEN STARS. BRAM STOKER. 
THE MASTERFOLK. HALDANE MAOFALL. 

THE STORY OF SUSAN. Mrs. HENRY DUDENEY. 
THE EVIL EYE. DANIEL WOODROFFE. 

THE CALL OF THE WILD. JACK LONDON. 

THE ONE WOMAN. IT. DIXON, Jun. 

PIGS IN CLOVER. FRANK DANBY. 








> eens FOR JUVENILES. 


GODFREY MARTEN: Schoolboy. 
By CHARLES TURLEY. Illustrated 


DENSLOW’S NIGHT BEFORE 


Ss. ‘ i 

by GORDON BROWNE. 5s. 7 a mastntel te 
FAIRY TALES. By HANS CHRISs- oe 

TIAN ANDERSEN. Illustrated by The World.— Beautifully produced. 


HANS TEGNER. One Vol., 20s. net ; 
or Two Vols., 10s. net each. 


ME: HEINEMANN’S' ILLUSTRATED 


AUTUMN LIST POST FREE. 
London: WILLIAM HEINEMANN, 21, Bedford Street, W.C. 


A charming gift.” 
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‘‘Contes Populaires d’Afrique ” 


Moysieur Le Directreur,—Dans un compte rendu, bienveillant 
d’ailleurs, de mon livre ‘Contes Populaires d’Afrique,” paru dans 
l’AcapEMy AND Literature (No. 1645, 14 novembre, page 536), 
l’auteur de l'article dit : “ One noticeable omission, however, appears 
to be the journal of the South African Folklore Society. , 
The well-known works of Dr. Theal, also, do not seem to have 
been consulted.” C’est une double erreur que je vous serai obligé de 
rectifier dans un prochain numéro, J’ai emprunte, et jel’ai indiqué 
en note, au “ Folk-lore Journal of the South African Folk-lore 
Society, les contes 96 (page 230-231), 97 (page 231-232) et 98 
(page 319-320)— et & l’ouvrage de M. Theal, les contes 126 
(page 321-328), 128 (page 335-338). 

En vous remerciant  l’avance de cette rectification, je vous prie 
de recevoir ]’assurance de mes sentiments distingués. 

Bassey REn¥, 
Correspondant de I’'Institut, 
Directeur de Ecole Supérieure 
de Lettres d’ Alger. 


Université de France. 


‘‘ Music at the Close” 


Sm,--Monday’s newspaper brought mournful premonition of the 
loss which philosophy and letters have suffered this week :- 


“Mr. Herbert Spencer, wired our Brighton correspondent 
last night, is in a very grave condition. . . . 

“He is lying in a room overlooking the Channel . and 
every day a professional pianist plays to him. Music has 
always been his solace, and it is so now in his great weakness. 

“His residence is in so secluded a position on the East 
Cliff that the great thinker probably never hears any outside 
sound except the sea.” 


To some of those who read these words there must have 
returned the memory of the late George du Maurier’s exquisite 
translation of a lyric by Madame Necker, which appeared in the 
“English Illustrated Magazine” of June, 1884. It ran as 
follows :— 

“Kindly watcher by my bed, lift no voice in prayer, 

Waste not any words on me when the hour is nigh— 
Let a stream of melody but flow from some sweet player, 
And meekly will I Jay my head and fold my hands to 
die. 
“Sick am i of idle words, past all reconciling— 
Words that weary and perplex, and pander, and conceal ; 
Wake the sounds that cannot lie, for all their sweet 
beguiling ; 
The language one need fathom not, but only hear and 
feel. 
“Let them roll once more to me, and ripple in my hearing, 
Like waves upon some lonely beach where no craft 
anchoreth ; 
That I may steep my soul therein, and craving naught, 
nor fearing, 
Drift on through slumber to a dream, and through a 
dream to death.” 
—Yours, &c., 
Wittuam G. Hurcuisoy. 


‘Academy’ Questions & Answers 


Questions and Answers for this column must be addressed to 
Tne Epitor, Tne Acapemy anp LiveraturE, 43, Chancery Lane, 
London, W.C. It will be helpful if the envelope be marked in 
the top left-hand corner “ A.Q.A.” Full name and address must 
be sent, not necessarily for publication. Each Question or 
Answer must be written on a separate sheet of paper and on 
only one side of the paper. The Editor will not undertake the 
forwarding of any correspondence. Questions must be confined 
to matters of Literature, History, Archwology, Folk-lore, Art, 
Music and the Drama. The Editor reserves the right of deciding 
whether or not any Question or Answer is of sufficient interest to 
be published. 


Questions 


LITERATURE 
“RATTLIN THE REEFER.”—Who was the author of this book (edited by 
Marryat), also of “The Buccaneer,” “Outward Bound,” and “Jack Ashore” all 
well-known stories of nautical adventures? The ordinary works of reference do 
not give this author —Z. A. &. 
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ORIGIN OF THE WORD “ YULE.”—This appears to be a stumbling-block with 
etymologists ; as, for instance, in Dr. Hunter’s “Cyclopedic Dictionary,” “a word 
of doubtful crigin.” and refers te Professor Skeat : see his “Concise Dictionary,” 
1882, page 575, where it is connected with how) or yell! The “Century Dictionary ” 
goes further and calls its “origin unknown.” May I venture to call it a loan word 
from Greek, where we have Ay “ wood, timber” ; évAov “ wood, logs. timber.” 
No doubt these forms are connected, but I prefer the lauter because of the equivocal 
initial in “ yule” which varies to zol. zole; the change to the sefter yule arose from 
the anomalous letter as defined by Jamieson, “ many words are improperly spelled 
with z instead of y,” and vice versd. Thus we have Cadzow, Bailvie, Dalziel for 
Dalgea!, zowl for yule, yze for eye; this intensive or aspirate may be found in 
bryzth, myzthe. lyzth, vyzth. So. viewed thus. the yule log is merely a log of 
wood. and the old ceremony of bringing in.the yule log is only a form of the old 
fvdodopia or festival described by Jesephvs, “ Wars.” ii, 176; dating originally 
from Joshua ix., 27, but enlarged by Ezra and Nehemiah ; its date was 14 or 15 Ab, 
and in Hebrew is called Korban h’ezimn, or weod offering.—A. Hall. 


QUOTATION WANTED.— 
“AN OLD HOUSE-DEVICE.”"—In an old note-book I find the following, copied 
from THE ACADEMY of August 30, 1884 :— 
“ Ich leb, ich weiss nicht wie lang ; 
Ich sterb, ich weiss nicht wann ; 
Ich fahr, ich weiss nicht wohin ; 
Mich wundert, dass ich so frihlich bin. 


This verse was found about 1854 inscribed as a Hausspruch on the transverse beam 
of a peasant’s house in the Rhenish Palatinate. 1t is also mentioned by Max 
Miiller as an epitaph of Magister Martius of Biberach, 1498.” The lines though not 
the same are very similar to those quoted in THE ACADEMY AND LITERATURE of 
last week.— MM. A, Clay. 


GENERAL 


“ HAUNTED HOUSES.”—Will any one furnish a list of twelve of the most famous 
haunted houses in Great Britain? I want only the names of houses which are stil? 
alleged to be “haunted.” References to any literature on the subject—books or 
magazine articles—would be welcomed.—J. C. 

“THE DEVIL.”—Is there any book dealing with the devil as represented in 
literature and art? I desire especially to read about the ccnceptions which the 
various great artists formed of the devil as these are to be gathered from their 
worka.—VJ. C. 


Answers 


LITERATURE 


“THE TWA CORBIES.”—In “ The Book of British Ballads ” (second series, edited 
by 8S. C. Hall: London, Jeremiah How, 1844) will be found this ballad, illustrat d. 
The version, given in five four-line stanzas, is the same as that in the “ Minstrelsy 
of the Scottish Border” ; it was communicated to the editor by Charles Kirkpatrick 
Sharpe “ as written down, from tradition, by a lady.” 1t is comyared with the old 
ballad of “The Three Ravens,” published by Mr. Ritson in his “ Ancient Songs” as 
coming from “ Ravenscroft’s Melismata : Musical Phansies, London, 1611, 4to.”” 


“CANTERBI RY.”—I may say that a novel published last veer, “ Mrs. Craddock,” 
is the only one I remember answering to his requirements. In this book the scene 
of the story is disguised as “ Tercanbury.”—“ Man of Kent.” 


QUOTATIONS FOUND.— 

“PRETTY FANNY'S WAY.”—In Bartlett's “Familiar Quotations” this expression 
is given as a quotation from Thomas Parnell’s “Elegy to an Old Beauty.” Will 
your correspondent “Index,” who finds the same expression in Pope, kindly refer 
me to the passage where it occurs ?—M. E. H. 


“THREE RED ROSES ACROSS THE MOON.”—The name of the poem by William 
Morris is “ Two Red Roses across the Moon,” and refrain isthe same. The poem is 
in the volume of verse cailed “The Defence of Guenevere and other Poems.”— 
M.A. E. 

“THREE RED ROSES ACROSS THE MOON.”—*C. 8S.” misquotes ; this should be 
“two red roses across the moon.” It occurs as the refrain of a poem of the same 
name, which was printed first in “*The Defence of Guenevere and other Poems,” 
London, 1858, It is said that Calverley intended his “ Buttcr and eggs and a pound 
of cheese” as a parody on it.—C. J. H. J. 

“PAINT HEART,” &¢C.— 

“ . . . faint heart faire lady n’ere could win.” 
—Spenser, “ Britain's Ida,” canto V., stanza 1. 
“ Faint harts faire ladies never win.” 
—*A Proper New Ballad in Praise of My Lady Marques,” 1569 


Reprint, Philobiblian Society, 1867. 
—M. McLean Dobree. 


GENERAL 

“GEM OF NORMANDY.”—Said to be Emma, daughter of Richard I.—M. McLean 
Dobree. 

“ KU-KLUX-KLAN.”—A secret society in the Southern States of America against 
the negro class to intimidate, flog, mutilate, or murder those who opposed the laws 
of the society. In Tennessee one murder a day was committed, and if anyone 
attempted to bring the murderers to justice he was a marked man and sure to be 
mutilated or killed. In fact the Ku-Klux-Klan was formed on the model of the 
“Molly Maguires” and “Moon-lighters” of Ireland (1864-1876),— 4. McLean 
Dobreée. 

“ RADICALS,”—TLis name was first used in 3818, when it was applied as a party 
name to Henry Hunt, Major Cartwright, and others of the same clique, who wished 
to introduce “radical reform” in the representative system, and not merely to 
disfranchise and enfranchise a borough or two.—M. McLean Dobreée. 


NOTICE. — A few copies of the Christmas 
Number of “The Academy and Literature” 
were sent out in error without the Christ- 
mas Supplement. Any Subscriber who has 
received such a copy can have it made 
good on application to the Publisher. 








